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Editorial Notes. 





To complain of circumstances is to condemn 
ourselves, 





THERE is no poverty so degrading in its 
effects as that of the heart. 





Tae worst men have a good side, which they 
are willing to show to some woman; and there 
was never a man so bad bat that some woman 
was fond of him. 

Manx Twatx says he was brought up to tell 
the truth, and has told it ever since—at inter- 
vals—which shows that the great humorist is a 
good deal like other men. 





Emerson says, ‘Lite is hardly respectable if 
it has no generous task, no duties or affections 
that constitute a necessity of existing. Every 
man’s task is his life-preserver.” 





Miss Lypia E. Becxer, the tireless and ener- 
getic advocate of our cause in England, believes 
that country is destined to lead the way in the 
enfranchisement of women, and that her ex- 
ample will be the beacon which shall guide 
other nations in the path ol liberty and justice. 





Mrs. Stanton’'s speech belore the Judiciary 
Committee was a very fresh and able effort, and 
thongh it travelled over paths that have been 
worn smooth by frequent use, it found much 
that was new and graceiul and fine by the way. 
We should print it entire but for want of room 
in our crowded columns, 





Dr. Hotmes says: Much of the noblest work 
in life is done by ill-dressed, awkward, un- 
gainly persons ; but that is no more reason for 
undervaluing good manners and what we call 
high-breeding, than the fact that the best part 
of the sturdy labor of the world is done by men 
with exceptionable hands, is to be urged against 
the use of brown Windsor as a preliminary to 
appearance ia cultivated society. 


Mr. Titton is always doing something, and 
his last achievement is a letter to Senator Sum- 
ner, in the Golden Age of last week, in which, 
with equal grace and directness, he asks the 
distinguished statesman who has recently made 
a grand and affective speech on Equality before 
the Law, why he does not include women in 
the sweep of his intentions. Women are citi- 
zens. Women heverights. Women are equally 
entitled with men to all the protections, im- 
munities aud privileges which a just govern- 
ment and true Republicanism can afford. Why 
ignore their existence? Why exclude them 
from some of the most sacred rights and privi- 
leges which are accorded to men? The ques- 
tions are pertinent, and we shall look with in- 
terest for Mr. Sumner’s reply. 





Mrs. Stanton says that when dignified, noble 
women are secured in the right of suffrage, there 
will be a sacredness thrown around this great 
act of American citizenship, and the place 
where it is consnmmated. We shall not vote 
in some rough board shanty, through an old 
window-shutter, or at a corner grocery, or some 
low rum-hole ; but we shall assemble in the 
churches or some beantiful temples dedicated 
to liberty and equality, and with prayers and 
thanksgiving, assume these high responsibili- 
ties, and our election days will ba like the holy 
feasts of the Jews in Jerusalem. If we fear the 
contamination of the depraved classes, all we 
have to do is to surround ourselves with an 
atmosphere of such purity as they intuitively 
avoid, 





Tue Tribune is fortunate. It has found some- 
body to write a letter stating that women 
suffrage has proved a failure in Wyoming, and 
that one poor fellow who was on trial for a 
grave offence putin a plea of ‘ guilty” rather 
than be tried a second time betore a jury of 
women. It would seem that Governor Camp- 
bell’s testimony, confirmed by that of the 
Lieutenant-Governorand other prominent and 
responsible men on the spot, were sufficient, 
and must outweigh the assertions of any num- 
ber of anonymous correspondents. It is easy 
enough to find individual instances in which 
male jurors have disgraced ths system as well 
as themselves ; but we never heard that it was 
seriously proposed to abandon the system, be- 
cause now and then a juror proves incompetent 
or makes himself ridiculous. If culprits 
generally will confess their crimes and ask to 
receive sentence sooner than be tried by a jury 
of women, let us have none but women drawn 
on the jury henceforth, 


Ne ee ee 


THeEne is no objection to men doing just such 
work as they are best fitted for and inclined to. 
Women never object to having men cook, wash, 
bake, brew, nurse, sell pins and laces behind 
the counter, tend babies, or do any other honest 
thing under the sun, from making a shirt to 
fitting ladies’ dresses. They are willing that 
men should do just the best things they know 
how to do; and so long as many of them are un- 
fitted by nature for stern and hard occupations, 
and are only fit for the fency and fillagree work 
ot the world, women do not complain. The 
poor creatures must be cared for somehow. But 
the rights women concede to men they also ask 
of men in return. So long as men do what 
they please, women insist that they shall have 
equal freedom to do what they please. And 


when a woman has the gifts and tastes and am- 
bition for mercantile or professional life, we 
demand that she shall have the same opportn- 
nities to prepare for her work and the same 
facilities in performing it as she would have were 
shea man, A demand so reasonable and just 


as this may be ridiculed, but cannot be com- 
batted with argument or fefused with honor. 
ee 

Tue Judiciary Commit se of the Senate have 
reported adversely on the petition of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Mrs. Hooker and’ 9 other memorialists. 
They contend that both e Fourteenth and the 
Fifteenth Amendments nstructively but de- 
cisively deny woman the © ght of the franchise. 
The report is a brief but purely technical paper, 
presenting sach points as would weigh with a 
lawyer rather than snch arguments as would 
have force with the public at large. Doubtless 
had there been a general demand for woman 
suffrage on tbe part of the people, the Committee 
would have read the Amendments less micro- 
scopically, and what they now find a resistless 
cable would have seemed only a spide,”'s thread. 
But the report is just what we looked for and 
predicted. It shows that nothing is to be ex- 
pected from thatquarter. If woman is to secure 
the ballot at all, she must make the demand for 
it so popular in the country at large that Con- 
gress will not dare to deny her request. The 
report intimates that on the broader question, of 
whether the Constitution should not be so 
amended as to give the ballot to women, the 
Committee hold different opinions. This is en- 
couraging, and adds apother to the sumerous 
indications of the spread of our views among 
Statesmen as well as among the common 
people, 


Dr. J. G. Honzanp is regaling the lyceums 
this Winter with a lecture which he calls the 
‘*Social Undertow.” The name is suggestive of 
the thing, which is a back-set of the great up- 
risivg and on-moving tide of modern thought, 
feeling and civilization, Things don’t go to suit 
the Doctor. ‘The current moves faster than he 
can run, and because it does not carry every- 
thing on ils first wave reform is folly and agita- 
tion isa lie. Of course he scolds about the wo- 
man movement, which he regards as merely an 
organized attempt to adapt a holy institution to 
the weaknesses aud wickednesses of a people 
who are growing worse every day. Thisis quite 
as near the truth as some men are capable of 
getting. It is unfortunate for Dr. Holland that 
he got his reputation before he got his wis- 
dom, and, mistaking smartuess for sense, stopped 
there. And his misfortune is inereased by the 
fact tyat he confounds narrowness with Ortho- 
doxy, and misanthropy with religion. Because 
women want the ballot it does not follow that 
they are dissatisfied with their husbands, of 
discontented with their homes, or mad with the 
Almighty. Three-fourths of the women who, 
are most interested in the suffrage movement, 
are doing more to improve the character of our 
homes and give a higher education to their sex 
and elevate the morals of the community than 
any equal number of women who can be found. 
If some men knew a little more they would say 





a good deal less, 
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Chance Friends. 








Aux our life long we have been making 
chance friends. We have met them on 
journeys by rail and steamer, in horse-cars, 
and ferry-boats. With most of them we have 
never exchanged a word, and our acquaint- 
ance has only gone the length of a smile or 
glance of an eye ; but their faces flit before 
us even now, and we remember them all with 
genuine kindness, for their hands uncon- 
sciously have plunted forus many a wayside 
flower. 

Tenderly have we ever cherished thoughts 
of the white-haired, rosy-cheeked old gen- 
tleman, so brisk and young for his age, 
who, long years ago, on our first journey, 
directed us to the right train in a crowded 
depot, where there was imminent danger of 
our getting into the wrong car, and being 
carried in exactly the opposite direction 
from the one we wished to travel. One 
gruff word or a motion of the hand would 
have been sufficient to answer our timid 
question ; but the old gentleman smiled 
down upcn us with his kind, grand, fatherly 
eyes, and called us ‘‘my dear’ in the 
pleasantest voice, as if we were doing him 
an immense favor. Then he took us by the 
hand and led us to the Appleville train, 
and helped us up the high step, and actually 
gotin after us, and puttered about to find 
a nice seat on the shady side, just because 
he saw we were young, and ignorant, and 
a little flustered by the novelty of the posi- 
tion. We grew intimate in five minutes, 
and our kind old friend gave us the best 
advice, which we have followed ever since, 
relative to holding on to our money. He 
charged us not to give up the check to our 
little trank, no matter what blandishments 
were used to coax it away, until we should 
arrive in Appleville and see our Uncle Ben, 
who was coming over with his two-horse 
team from the farm. There was time for 
the old gentleman to impart to us the fact 
that we made him think of his daughter 
Polly, and were just about her age, and we 
have since come to suspect that he treated 
us as he did for Polly’s sake. When the 
train moved off there he stood on the plat- 
form waving his umbrella enthusiastically, 
his dear old, cherubic face wreathed with 
sunbeams. Many and many a time since 
we have softly said, ‘‘God bless him, and 
God bless Polly.” It happened years ago, 
and we are older and wiser now, and far 
better able to to take care of ourself. It 
may be that the genial old face has been 
hidden long beneath a little mound of turf. 
If so, we fancy the grass grows earlier and 
greener there in April than elsewhere, and 
that the blue-birds love to pipe above it ; 
and we hope that small act of kindness 
shown to a timid, lonely young girl has 
made us always more willing to stop in the 
busy, bustling rush and whirl of life, to 
do small favors in sweet, gracious ways, to 
those who need a little timely aid. Let us 


pass along the small change of ‘good-will 


who giveth a cup of cold water even shall 
not miss his reward.” 

Some of our chance friends of travel have 
puzzled us not a little, and left upon our 
hands some knotty perplexities, which at 
this late day we should be glad to unravel. 
How are we ever going to discover, for in- 
stance, who that little Dolly Varden woman 
belonged to, we saw once ona Lake Qn- 
tario boat, while voyaging to the Thousand 
Isles? She was round, plump, and dim- 
pled with an overpeweringly new-married 
expression. A blooming, snug piece of fe- 
minity, she was able to reconcile most men 
to what Josh Billings calls calico. It was in 
the days when brides wore white bonnets 
and allowed their joy to blossom out all over 
them. 


And this little woman’s head-piece, we 
remember, was a perfect nest of orange 
blossoms. She admired herself and her 
bridal array in a child-like, naive way 
which was very fascinating. The saloon of 
the steamer was full of mirrors, as such 
places usually are, and she went about to 
take a peepin them all, growing more and 
more pleased with herself at each glance ; 
but her vanity was of so transparent and 
simple a kind it could not give offense. She 
was attended by two cavaliers, each suffi- 
ciently devoted for a bridegroom, and the 
question at once arose which of them was 
the happy man. The younger and shorter 
was twenty-five or seven years of age, and 
looked like a country merchant. His 
clothes were spick and span. The nap of 
his hat had never been turned. He had 
evidently taken some bear's grease out of the 
store to oil his locks, that showed a slight 
leaning towards red, and his handkerchief 
smelt of musk, and hiss‘iirt-front displayed 
a garnet bosom-pin. The other, much older 
—at least twice the age of Dolly Varden— 
was a tall, thin, slab-sided man, with iron- 
gray hair, which had a tendency to rise per- 
pendicularly on top of his head, and a tuft 
of the same on his chin. He shone from 
head to foot in new broadcloth, and sug- 
gested to us the idea that he must be a pro- 
duce dealer, one of those men who go about 
with little instruments, to bore into the 
farmers’ cheeses, and test the house-wife’s 
butter. 


It was the country merchant who carried 
Dolly’s shawl over hisarm and played with 
her parasol ; the produce dealer took charge 
of her bag and linen duster. She sat be- 
tween the two, and made herself perfectly 
charming to both. When she had chucked 
the produce dealer under the chin, and 
dusted his coat collar by a succession of 
little dabs, while he looked as if he wished 
her to goon dabbing forever, she turned 
to the other adorer, and pulled out his 
scented handkerchief from his breast pock- 
et, and wiped her own pretty pug nose with 
it. She even went the length of poking up 
his ensanguined locks, with her chubby 
little hand, upon which the wedding-ring 
was conspicuously displayed. ‘Then feeling 





the pangs of hunger, she drew from her 





planted a neat little bite in the edge of it, 


before she passed it first to her companion. 


on the right, then to the one on the left, 
who, each in turn, took a bite. This pro- 
cess was continued amid much fun until the 
cookie disappeared. 

The perfectly fair division of smiles and 
nudges, pats and attentions, which Dolly 
succeeded in making, was distracting to the 


female observer. We found several hy- 


potheses of the relations of the party, but, 
in the end, rejected them all. One was 
that the red-headed young man was Dolly’s 
brother ; but there is a certain air of gallan- 
try brothers never manifest towards sisters, 
and the red-headed young man was sur- 
rounded by it as by a halo. This consider- 
ation squelched the brother theory. An- 
other was that the tall, gaunt individual 
might be Dolly’s father-in-law ; but, viewed 
in any light whatever, the idea of taking a 
father-in-law along on a bridal tour was 
simply preposterous, so we mournfully gave 
it up. 

At Kingston the party landed and left us 
torn and distracted with uncertainty, which 
was increased when we saw Dolly jauntily 
take an arm of each of her cavaliers and 
march away off the dock. 

That vision of Dolly Varden will always 
remain a’ joy, and latterly we have settled 
down on the supposition that the produce- 
dealer was her husband, and the red-headed 
young man a third cousin. The relation- 
ship is sufficient to explain Dolly’s familiar- 
ity, and the young man’s gallantry naturally 
would be inverse to the remoteness of its 
degree. Our experience of life teaches "us 
that just such tall, angular, slab-sided: wid- 
owers as the produce merchant have a 
peculiar faculty for winning plump, buxom, 
rosy-cheeked Dolly Vardens, therefore, re- 
gretfully be it said, we bestow upon him 
our dear little chance friend. 





“Fair Zurich’s Waters.” 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 

A rew days since the Tribune exclaimed, 
“All honor to Miss Susan Dimmock of 
Boston, who desired to become a doctor. 
She did not go about the country telling 
everybody that she was oppressed and en- 
slaved, and that proud man prevented her 
from becoming a medical woman; but, 
packing her trunk, she started for ‘the 
margin of fair Zurich’s waters, entered a 
medical school, and has just graduated with 
a great deal of honor and glory; all the 
professors praising her, and all her fellow- 
students predicting that she will ‘make 
herself a nameinscience.’ This illustrates 
what we have often said—that where there 
is a will there is a way, and that at present 
there is nothing to prevent any woman 
from studying any branch of human learn- 
ing to the perfect content of her heart and 
her head,” 

Very good for “‘ Susan Dimmock of Bos- 
ton,” But how about Patty Wilder, of New 


a. 





j 
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York, ‘‘ who desires to become a doctor,” 
and feels that she is fitted for the work if 
she had but education requisite for legal 
practice? Circumstances have deprived 
her of a trunk or a wardrobe to pack it with. 
An aged mother, a weary father, an unfor- 
tunate brother or sister have engrossed her 
energies hitherto. There’s no money in 
her purse, from some cause, to pay her way 
to ‘the margin of fair lake Zurich’s waters. 
What then ? Shall she give up? Will the 
Tribune advise that she shall hold her peace 
against the exclusion of women. from all 
medical institutions in our own country, 
endowed by state and nation for the use of 
‘students ?” Will the Tribune shout “all 
honor” to all young colored aspirants who, 
meeting trials at home, pack their trunks 
and go to Europe to learn the way to make 
themselves ‘‘a name in science.” 


If there is evil and wrong in our own 
social or educational arrangements at home, 
is it not better to assail them and put them 
aside, or annihilate them, than to choose 
our own ease and comfort by making the 
more generous and chivalric culture of some 
other nation supply our needs, leaving the 
wrong and evil unmolested, to press upon 
other lives, compelling a waste of time, 
money, and life-force to meet and overcome 
these evils and wrongs ? 

And suppose said Patty Wilder, feel- 
ing herself-unjustly dealt by, should go 
about the country telling everybody of this 
‘* oppression,” which meets eyery American 
girl who wishes to get the best instruction 
possible at home; that she is excluded and in- 
sulted in Philadelphia, by doctors, hissed out 
of countenance in Bellevue,by boys that have 
just become voters. Is it manly or gener- 
ous for a paper of the wide-spread influence 
of the New York Tribune to convert itself 
into an engine of further oppression and 
make her wrongs heavier to bear, the 
road she has to travel more rough and 
flinty by its sneers and gibes? One day 
our girls are taunted and ridiculed for 
their ignorance, folly and frivolity. But 
woe to her who attempts to escape out of 
this ignorance, folly and frivolity. She is de- 
nounced in the bitterest and most malignant 
spirit, unless ‘‘she toes the mark the Tri- 
bune chalks.” 

Amighty 7ribune—believing in and advo- 
cating freedom of thinking and acting for 
all peoples but woman. Can you not spare 
us a little of your strength in removing the 
locks and bolts that now exclude us from 
all places where we can find the best 
sources of improvement, and let us share 
with our brother the good things thus pro- 
vided for ‘‘the use‘of the people?” Who 
knows but Patty Wilder, thus helped, 
might gain ‘‘honor and glory” from her 
professors and fellow-students, and might 
‘*pack her trunk” and settle on the prairies 
of the West, and by and by become a bene- 
factor to her sex and race, or, spreading her 
scientific culture over a ‘‘ quarter section ” 
on some sunny slope in Colorado, tell us 
what she ‘‘ knows about farming ?” 

New York, Jan, 26, 1872, 





Connecticut Association. 
BY OLYMPIA BROWN. 

Nor long since Mrs. Celia Burleigh lec- 
tured in New Haven upon True Woman- 
hood. The report of her lecture in the 
Journal of that city says :— 

‘She is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation, and has no sympathy with the un- 

ristian views of those who have brought 
such: disgrace upon the woman suffrage 
cause in many places. She will not connect 
herself with the Connecticut Association in 
any way until that association becomes 
auxiliary to the American.” 

It is not my purpose to dwell on the “ un- 
christian” spirit manifested!in thus turning 
aside from the subject of her lecture to 
make an unprovoked attack upon the few 
faithful workers in Connecticut. I wish 
rather to place before the people the facts, 
concerning the ©Connecticut Association, | 
It has been formed but a little over two) 
years. At the time it was organized the 
subject had never been presented to te 
people. It was entirely new here, but such 
an interest has been awakened that now, 





wherever we go, we find the people inter-’ 
ested and ready for action. We number’ 
among the officers of the association some} 
of the most influential men and women of, 
the state, among which are five Congre.a- | 
tionalist ministers in good standing, Rev. | 
Dr. Cummings, President of the Wesleyan. 
University, ,and other prominent men.’ 
Within the two years more than $2,300 has 
been raised and expended in the work. 


Four most excellent tracts have been writ-| 


ten by members of the association, of which 
121,000 copies have been printed and dis- 
tributed in a single year, 

These tracts have been read and approved 
by some of the most eminent advocates of 
our cause. No two tracts have ever been 
written in this country that have done bet- 
ter service for the cause than **‘The Legal 
Disabilities of Married Women,” by George 
A. Hickox, and ‘‘ A Mother’s Letters to a 
Daughter,” by Mrs. I. Beecher Hooker. 

We have succeeded in obtaining from the 
judiciary committee of the State Legislature 
a most admirable report recommending the 
enfranchisement of woman. This report 
contains a clear and concise statement of 
the whole argument for woman suffrage, 
Many thousand copies of it have been 
printed and distributed as a campaign 
document. Although we have had no paper 
here devoted entirely to suffrage, yet we 
have succeeded in gaining the co-operation 
of some of the best papers in the State, 
which have given us fair reportsand favor- 
able notices. \ 

During the present Winter we are making 
a vigorous canvass of the State, holding 
meetings in all the more important places, 
the meetings being addressed by some of 
the officers of the State Association. Fifteen 
or sixteen auxiliary societies have been 
formed, and these are doing good work. 
Many of ‘the first people in the State are 





enlisted in the cause, ‘and we feel encour- 
aged. 


The work done by the State Association 
of Connecticut will compare favorably with 
any two years doue by any suffrage associ- 
ation yet formed, whether State or Na- 
tional. Isay this without egotism, because 
Ihave had no important part in it until 
very recently. The officers of the previous 
year, Rev. N. J. Burton, President ; Mrs. 
I. Beecher Hooker, Chairman of Executive 
Committee, and Miss Burr, Secretary, were 
faithful, efficient and self-sacrificing, and 
their works testify of them. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

Our association is confined by its consti- 
tution to the single object of gaining the 
ballot for woman. It is committed to no 
** views,” except the single one that justice 
and a true republicanism would give the 
ballot to woman. If this is ‘‘ unchris- 
tian” or ‘* disgraceful,” then the whole 
suffrage movement is unchristian and dis- 
graceful. We are not auxiliary to the 
American or any other association, because 
we prefer to be independent. We believe 
that we understand our own state and its 
needs better than any outsiders can; and 
that the movement has more force and 
significance when it is an uprising of the 
actual residents than it could have as a 
mere “heory, advocated by missionaries 
from other States. Ifthe women of Con. 
necticut desire suffrage, it is fitting that 
they themselves should ask for it, and the 
appeal will be far more likely to be heard 
than if it came from Massachusetts or New 
York. 


But we make no war upon other associ- 
ations. We wish them all well. The New 
England, the Pacific Slope, American, 
North and Western, the National—we have a 
God speed for them all. We make no war 
upon individuals, least of all upon the un- 
fortunate. If any one has spoken a true 
word we rejoice in it. We wish to en- 
courage every aspiration fur a nobler life. 
But if any tempted one has gone astray or 
made a mistake, we leave to others the task 
of ferretting out and publishing abroad the 
infirmity, Ours is not the work of the 
detective, but rather of the followers of him ‘ 
who came “‘ to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives and re- 
covery of sight to the blind.”’ We do not seek 
our own glory by undermining the reputa- 
tion of others and trying to cast odium upon 
them. We do not make known our purity 
by attacking the innocent, lest we should be 
found among the number of those who, 
‘* goinz about to establish their own right- 
eousness, havea not submitted themselves 
unto the righteousness of God.” 

We work for the cause that God has en- 
trusted to us, and we shall work right on 
till that cause is established, if it takes an 
hundred years. 

Bripe@eport, Cony., Jan. 22, 1872, 








Cookery was unknown in Eden. After the 
fall, Adam and Eve found pottage the best sub- 
stitute for Paradise, 
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Stephen's Forgiveness. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 

“T corxiy not give him my hand, Ruth. 
He has hardened my heart and stiffened my 
neck against himself. For your sake I 
would do all that a man can do to reconcile 
things and get back to a friendly footing ; 
but there are some injuries we cannot over- 
look unless we lose self-respect, and this is 
one of them. If he hadn’t gone against 
me in that lawsuit with Dodge, I might 
have forgiven the rest, for I want peace 
between the families just now, of all times ; 
and I am not the man to bear a grudge and 
brood over a wrong until a nest of scorpions 
is hatched in my own heart. If this wasn’t 
a peculiar case I should go to John and 
say, ‘Come, for the sake of the women 
folks, let us make up and be friends ;’ but 
he wronged me and used me ill when I ex- 
pected him to play the part of a friend. 
Unless he asks my pardon and makes the 
first advances, the quarrel will never be 
reconciled—we shall be to each other the 
“ame as if we were dead.” 


Ruth sat by the round table in her snug, 
cosy little sitting-room, where everything 
was clean and fresh, even to the pretty 
papered wood-box. The carpet was woven 
of bright and cheerful colors. The wall- 
paper was of a delicate cream tint. Tucre 
were a few pictures about, good chromos, 
and engravings that added to the general 
cheeriness, and in one of the warm south 
windows hung a canary bird’s cage, while 
the other was filled with a basket of ivies 
and some healthy plants in pots. It was 
easy to detect everywhere the touches of a 
lady’s fingers. And Ruth was a lady ; that 
was plain to be seen as she sat there in the 
lamp-light, her head slightly bent over 
some fine white work, which filled her lap. 
Her complexion was peculiarly fair, and the 
color changed and deepened when she 
spoke, and her thoughtful eyes were it bya 
rare, sweet smile. There was a tremor of 
sensibility and emotion about her now that 
seemed to hint at an unnamed bliss in the 
near future, the sweetest, holiest experience 
of a woman’s life. Her heart was soft, yet 
stirred of a deep, inexplicable joy that sent 
the tears into her eyes. But something 
different from joy made them brim over 
now, and a large, bright drop plashed down 
on the little cambric frill she was hemming. 
Stephen, her husband, sat in the large rock- 
ing-chair by the stove. His fine, clear-cut 
face was in shadow, but he could watch Ruth 
and did watch her, anxiously. A little sigh 
was cut short when she spoke. . 

“‘T think John has done wrong,” said he ; 
‘*T won’t attempt to excuse him. He has 
been led away by the misrepresentations of 
those who wished to do you harm. Of 
course, I don’t take his side, Stephen ; 
never think that for a moment. I know 
John’s faults, but I cannot forget that he is 
my brother, the only one left. John is 
stubborn, and I don’t suppose he would say 
he was wrong if his life depended on it, 


| But he has always been a good brother to 


/me. I was so much younger that he stood 
‘to me almost in place of a father. I can 
well remember how he used to bundle me 
up in a big shawl that Spring I had the 
searlet fever, and carry me out under the 
apple trees where the dandelions were thick 
in the grass. He spent hours and hours 
amusing me then, and he always was kind. 
I can’t remember that he ever teased or 
tormented me as some boys do their sisters. 
John is obstinate, I know. I am sorry he 
is so, very sorry, but one side of his heart is 
soft and womanish, and I always knew that 
best. Old home recollections, you know, 
Stephen, take strong hold of the heart- 
strings. I sit here days thinking of the 
time when John and I were at home with 
mother, and it seems strange and unnatural 
that there should be any separation be- 
tween us. His little girls, who are so fond 
of me, can’t even step into the house to 
give me a kiss; and just now, as I have 
no sister of my own, Phebe would be such 
acomfort. I know she has cried about it, 
and that makes John uneasy, but he wont 
yield. Iam alittle nervous,not quite myself, 
Stephen. Of course I dont blame you, but 
in kpite of everything I can’t help loving 
John in just the old way, and it troubles 
me as I think it would trouble mother if she 
were alive, and then just now I am not 
quite so strong to bear things.” 


“It is hard that John should behave so 
when he knows how matters are, and that 
you fret over itas youdo. He has treated 
meas I wouldn’t treat a dog; but if he 
came to me and said he had been mistaken, 
or one word to show he was sorry, I should 
meet him more than half way.” 

Stephen got up and took two or three 
turns across the floor. ‘‘I have been used 
in a way nobody with a grain of self-respect 
could overlook, but there are things in the 
past for me to remember as well as you, 
Ruth. John was my first and best friend 
when we were boys. He was older than I, 
and I looked up to him almost as to a su- 
perior being. We sat on the same bench 
together at school, and there still, I dare 
say, are the initials of our names that we 
carved on the old desk. He helped me 
with my sums. He took me with him 
skating and fishing. I know I came near 
getting drowned once in the mill stream, 
and John pulled me out of the water almost 
at the risk of his life. I would as soon have 
thought my right hand could hurt the left 
as that John would ever do me a wrong. 
I have loved him as I never shall love 
another man, and now, when he passes me 
in the village coldly, without a nod or smile, 
as if I were a total stranger, it makes me 
almost sick.” 

**Q Stephen,” cried Ruth, getting up 
from her chair, ‘if you feel so, if you re- 
member old times, and have a little faint, 
lingering love for John, can’t you try to 
forgive him? You know he is made of 
that iron stuff, he never will acknowledge 
he has done wrong, however sorry he may 
be, But you are not made so, Stephen. It 
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is divine to forgive. You know the Master 
told us to pardon not seven times seven, but 
seventy timesseven. You will not humili- 
ate yourself by taking the first step towards 
a reconciliation, You will show how grand 
and generous you are.” She had come 
very close to him, and had Jaid her hand 
softly upon his shoulder. ‘‘I don’t know 
that I could love you any more than I do, 
Stephen, but if you should do that, I should 
almost worship you.” She crept a little 
nearer to him now, and laid her cheek 
against his breast, and whispered, ‘‘ Do this, 
Stephen, for my sake, and for the sake of 
the little child who, God willing, is soon to 
come into your arms.” 

Stephen drew her to him a little closer, 
and stroked her hair. It was glossy and 
soft. He kissed her before she went back 
to her seat by the table, but he did not speak, 
and after one or two turns more across the 
floor, he took his hat and went into the gar 
den. It was winter-time, and snow lay 
upon the paths, and the dead stalks of last 
summer’s vegetables rattled in the wind,, 
and the stars shone through the bare tree-- 
branches, and the cold came creeping to his 
toes. But Stephen did not feel it much.. 
There was a struggle going on within him: 
of love, pride and regret. This quarrel was: 
like ashes between his teeth. It sifted into 
all the pores and interstices of his life:. 
Should he eat humble pie, should he abase 
himself, and have it known that he had of- 
fered to forget and forgive-when the injury’ 
was all on his side? Then the thought of 
Ruth pulled at his heart-strings. Family 
feeling was so strong. Ruth had such a ca- 
pacity for loving, and the desire for recon-- 
ciliation lay so near her soul. Women are: 
born peacemakers. They let love outweigh 
justice, but men cannot, must not, be ruled’ 
by them. And then he quickened his pace.. 
If anything should happen to Ruth would’ 
it not plunge him into an eternity of re- 
morse ? No, he was a weak fool to let the 
thought grasp his breast like a cold hand. 
Nothing could happen to her. She was 
fidgetty now, but by and bye, she would see 
things as they were, and feel as indignant 
towards John as he did. Then if the un- 
pleasantness continued, and John persisted 
in his course, why he would sacrifice some 
of his property, sell out, and move away. 
Time, and change, and distance, might work 
a cure, 


He went in again where Ruth still sat pa- 
tiently at work, although it was getting 
late. He went to her, and bent down and 
put his two hands lightly on her shoulders. 

“Ruth,” said he, “‘ you can’t help being 
a little low spirited just now. It is natural ; 
but by and by things will look different to 
you, and I want you to promise me that 
you won’t let anything fret and worry 
you.” 

**T’ll do my best not to,” said Ruth. A 
faint smile wreathed her mouth, but the 
tears in her eyes would not allow her to 
raise them to Stephen's face. 

The next morning Ruth arose looking 
pale, with a wan, piteous expression that 
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went to Stephen’s heart. Biddy, their tidy 
maid of all work, had cooked a delicious 
breakfast, but Ruth scarcely tasted her cof- 
fee, and only nibbled at the nice corn muf- 
‘fins. It wasa sad, gray-suited morning. 
‘The sky was overcast, and a dreary wind 
\was creaking the bare tree branches. §2- 
phen had helped himself to steak the 
‘second time, but nothing was said. At 
ilast Ruth laid down her knife and fork, and 
glanced across the table in a tremulous, 
‘ teary sort of fashion. “Stephen,” she be- 
gan, rather timidly, “I want to say just 
one thing more ona subject I know you 
dislike to talk about, and after that I will 
keep silent. If anything should happen to 
me—” and the veise trembled more still— 
**T should hope all hard feelings would give 
way between you and John, I think I 
should feel happier even if I was safe up in 
‘heaven to know the trouble had all passed 
‘away, and that you were as you used to be. 
‘Aud then you know, Stephen,” and here 
the tremulous voice almost broke down, 
***in such a case, if the little oneshould live, 
it world be my wish that Phebe should 
"have it to take care of. She is a mother, 
and would treat it like her own, and love 
‘it just the same. I haven’t an own sister, 
and ef course Phoebe is the one I should 
first think of. We never know, Stephen, 
past what lies before us. We must trust 
ourselves in God’s hand, and be content to 
go whither He bears us. I am not afraid. 
The joy, hope and anticipation has already 
been so great that, if I am told to lay my 
baby out of my arms gratitude will, I think, 
be still uppermost. 

She stopped, but did not dare look at 
‘her husbawé. ‘He yashed back his plate, 
and left the piece of steak untasted. 

“T thought you promised, Ruth,” said he, 
rather coldly, ‘‘not to fret yourself any 
more over fancied dangers. We can any of 
us, even when well, work ourselves up into 
a nervous state by letting the imagination 
run wild.” 


There was nothing more said or eaten, 
-and.in a few minutes Stephen took his hat 
and walked out of the house. 

When he came back to dinner Ruth looked 
brighter and better. 

See here,” said she, in a pleased way, 
at the same time holding up a little baby’s 
slip, dainty and exquisite with puffs and 
tucks, insertion and lace, and a little fairy 
‘cap beautifully wrought and frilled; “See,” 
and a soft, rose color tinged her face, “ are 
not these lovely ? There came a ring at 
the bell an hour ago, and when I opened 
the doora package lay on the step. I think. 
Stephen, it must have come from Phebe.” 

Stephen let drop the little lace cap he 
had taken on his big hand, ‘‘ It was in very 
bad taste,” said he, ‘‘ for Phabe to send a 
present in that way. I don’t like it; andif 





paper in which they came, and Ruth went 
into the bed-room to lie down, and Stephen 
ensconced himself behind a newspaper 
which he read upside down. His dinner 
eaten alone was sot satisfactory, and he 
went out feeling like a first-class sneak. 

At three o’clock a messenger was dis- 
patehed to bring Stephen, and by four 
the doctor had arrived, and the nurse, a 
blighted, middle-aged being, in a snuffy 
brown front, and with a chronic cold in the 
head. There were hours of suspense when 
everybody went about with bated breath. 
Ruth had gone down into the deep waters 
of anguish, but she came back with the 
pearl of motherhood—joyfal and triumph- 
ant, and at twelve o’clock there was heard 
the cry of a new-born child. There was 
such a tumult within him then, Stephen 
hardly knew how the hours sped, and at 
last when Mrs. Brick, the nurse, went into 
the kitchen, she informed Biddy, who was 
watching with her tallow candle, that 
‘** Sister Sadford took on to beat all; bud 
then id’s the first, a boy, a beandiful boy, 
and ycung fadthers always are tejus.” 

Ruth was in her first heavenly sleep, and 
Stephen stood at the window watching the 
dawn that shed a tosy gleam upon the 
snow, while the moon, white and ghostly, 
still beamed in the far open spaces of the 
West. He had not slept during the night, 
but he felt singularly fresh, and a happy, 
gladsome glow pervaded his whole being. 
Strange to say, at the moment he was think- 
ing of John, and old days wheu they were 
boys together, his heart felt so young and 
buoyant. Just then somebody very much 
like the veritable John, came riding down 
the road on a roan horse. It was John him- 
self, a large man, with a square, massive 
under-jaw, showing foree of character, but 
kindly, clear shining eyes under the brim 
of hishat. The naw tide of emotion had so 
completely swept Stephen away out of old 
feelings that all the hard places in him 
were softened ; all the cold clods warmed. 
On the impulse of the moment, almost for- 
getting that anything had ever divided 
him from John, he ran into the yard, bare- 
headed as he was, and shouted out : 

“John, don’t you intend to stop and see 
Ruth’s baby—our boy ?” 

John stopped his horse in a kind of 
amazement, and said, speaking rather 
slowly, 

**T will come in, Stephen, if you want 
me to. I—I didn’t know that I should be 
welcome under your roof.” 

‘©O, we can’t stop to rake up old scores 
to-day of all days,” returned Stephen, half- 
impatiently. ‘* Why does God permit us 
to become fathers if he does not wish to 
make us better men, kinder, more magnani- 
mous and forgiving? I have lived a cen- 


‘tury since last night, John, and there has 


I were in your place, I should send it back | come a little child out of the bosom of in- 
again. We need not be beholden to any-| finite love into my arms, and I tell you 
body. We can afford all we want, and it | things have changed. Nothing looks to 
won’t please me to see my child dressed in | me as it did before. I’ma new man. If 
clothes bought with John Hilton’s money.” you have ever wronged me, John, I forgive 

The little things were done wp in tho you with my whole heart, or if I haye mis- 





judged you, why, I beg your pardon. There 
let it end forever.” 


John had got off his horse, and he turned 
his back abruptly, and rather stealthily 
pulled his handkerchief out of his pocket, 
and when he turned about he grasped 
Stephen’s hand without speaking. Some- 
thing seemed to obstruc’ the words in Ste- 
phen’s throat also, but after a few ineffec- 
tual gulps he stammered : 

‘*Come, come, old fellow, Ruth will be 
delighted to see you, and I want to show 
you my boy. There isn’t another like him 
in the county—weighs ten pounds and 
laughed as soon as he opened his eyes.” 

Ruth, in her pretty muslin cap, looking 
pale and lovely, had just waked up. 

‘‘ Stephen,” said she, in a faint voice, ‘is 
that you? Iwas dreaming about brother 
John.” She lifted her eyes and there was 
John bending over her, his face all aquiver, 
and she just put up her arms like a child, 
and clasped his neck, and tried not to ery, 
but she was so weak, and so foolish and so 
happy she could not help it. Mrs. Brick 
meantime had taken the baby from the soft, 
warm flannel nest where it lay by the mo- 
ther’s side so near she could feast her eyes 
upon it without the trouble of moving. 
Mrs. Brick placed the child very gingerly 
in Stephen’s arms. Then she opened the 
dainty worked blankets, one after the other, 
until she came to the very centre of the 
wonderful bundle: a red and weazened 
face, a small, puckered mouth, eyes fast 
shut, a little fuzz of black hair sticking 
straight up on the head, mottled arms with 
tiny hands doubled into cunning little fists, 
and feet drawn up like a birdling in the 
nest. Presently a pair of great brown eyes 
opened, anda ray from the divine smiled 
into Stephen’s heart. 

“Did you ever see such a boy as this, 
John ?” cried he, ‘‘and do you know we 
mean to name him after you? Don’t we, 
Ruth ?” 

‘Of course we do,” said Ruth, who had 
fast hold of John’s big hand. 

‘“What is that passage in the Bible, 
Ruth,” Stephen went on. ‘ Don’t it say ‘a 
little child shall lead them ?’” I feel as 
though this boy had led me already out of 
hardness of heart and all uncharitableness 
toa better mind. He has made me a new 
man.” 








A are’s real education is, cr ought to be, in 
her mother’s society. Unfortunately, this is 
little understood. The girl is supposed to re- 
ceive her education in the school-room, but the 
influence of those four or five hours per day is 
necessarily an undecided and subdivided one. 
The street, the kitchen and novels are her real 
teachers, and when the result comes, and she 
disappoints every hope, people recall her ‘ ex- 
cellent education” and wonder at her short- 
comings. The very best teacher only performs 
the mechanical part of a child’s education. 
The true development of its spiritual, mented 
and physical nature lies at the parent’s door ; 
and by no amount of school-fees, nor by any 
choice of proxy, can this responsibility be ad- 
yantagoously shifted —Mrs, EZ, A, Barr, 
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Tue new round hat is called the Alexis. 

A Burr in the bush is worth two in the hand. 

A scuisM that pleases everybody : a witicism. 

A STANDING JOKE: leaving city milk for the 
cream to rise. 

Att husbands are thieves: they rob their 
wives of their names. 

Tue soul must settle into calm before it can 
reflect images of heaven. 

Grace Grrenwoop thinks man is a “little 
stingy about the franchise.” 

Vassar CoLiece is soon to have a Japanese 
Princess as one of its pupils. 

Way is the Ledger like a dog? Because it al- 
ways has an unvarnished tale. 

THe women of Rome are getting up a sub- 
scription for a statue of Garibaldi. 

Dr. Harnior K. Hunt is writing the seoond 
volume of ‘‘Glances and Glimpses.” 

SEVEN women were recently allowed to vote 
at a special election in Vallejo, California. 

Is Manilla 25,000 women and girls make cig- 
ars at average wages of seven cents per day. 

Troy is indulging in the luxury of ‘ Leap- 
year Parties.” None of the leaps have proved 
fatal yet. 


Mrs. Cornett is said to be the most beautiful 
and Mrs. Carpenter the cleverest of the Sena- 
tors’ ladies. 

Since the overthrow of Queen Isabella, it is 
said that the bookstores of Madrid have doub- 
led in number. 

A BACHELOR bas been defined as a man who 
has neglected his opportunity of making some 
woman miserable. 

SEVERAL young ladies attend the recitations 
and lectures at Cornell University. They are 
merely the advance guard. 

Mrs. Emity Saaw Forman has given great 
satisfaction as a lecturer and dramatic reader in 
various places in New England. 

A cnaracter of genuine worth is like a light- 
house, invisible in the sunshine, but a saving 
beacon in storms and by night. 

Mrs. Mary Gates died in a Massachusetts 
poor-honse, last week, at the age of 100 years. 
Her father fought at Bunker Hill. 

Parti, before leaving Moscow for St. Peters- 
burg, gave a concert on behalf of poor students, 
which produced a sum of 44,000f. 


Tue last fashionable novelty in the way of 
evening dresses is of embroidered tarletans, 
in colored floss on a white ground. 

Crecenta Loaan Kextoce, one of the Logan 
sisters, does much of the editorial work on the 
Capital, the clever Washington paper. 

In dress elegance is better than ostentation, 
simplicity more attractive than display, mod- 
esty more becoming than extravagance. 

Mrs. G. Dawson Coneman, of North Lebanon, 
has built a $25,000 church for the benefit of the 
operatives in the furnaces in that town. 

Mrs. C. R. Mrs, of Newmarket, N. H., shot 
a huge hawk on Christmas morning. I[t was 
the first time she ever discharged a gun. 


“Now, papa, what is humbug?” “It is,” re- 
plied papa, ‘‘ when ma pretends to be very fond 
of me and puts no buttons on my shirt,” 











Mrs. Lucy A. Witx14ms, of Brooklyn, was 
burned to death last Tuesday night. She was 
a widow of sixty years. It was a kerosene cas- 
ualty. 

Tue French papers severely criticise Rosa 
Bonheur for painting the Emperor William's 
war-horse, This is running criticism altogether 
too far. 


Tue Boston Journal says a society for the 
protection of children with bare legs from the 
cruelty of mothers is soon to be established in 
Boston. 


Evropean hair dealers, finding the home 
stock giving out, have sent agents to Iceland to 
bribe the fair sex of that hyperborean region 
to part with their tresses. 


‘Ty an honest man,” asked a little wife of her 
husband, ‘‘is God’s noblest work, what is an 
honest woman?” ‘His rarest, dear,” was the 
uncivil reply. The brute! 

A Rauway girl gave a head of cabbage to the 
Baptist Church for the Howard Mission in New 
York. It was all she had to give, but it was 
put up at auction and brought $52. 


Mrs. Mary C. Rea carries the honor of being 
the first woman in this country who has made 
a pre-emption purchase of one hundred and 
sixty acres of public land in Montana. 


Some one, evidently a novice, propounds the 
following :—‘‘ Why do they do up so much 
more of pears, peaches, and small fruit now 
than formerly ?”—Because they “can.” 

Macore—Why is your hair so gray, mamma? 
Mamma—Well, because you're such a naughty 
child sometimes. Maggie—What a naughty 
child you must have been! Poor grandma's 
hair's quite white.” 

Tue most wonderful instance of female endur- 
ance on record is that of the woman who has 
swallowed two hundred and seventy bottles of 
cherry pectoral and still lives. The insurance 
agents are after her, however. 

«Eve was the only wife who never threatened 
to go and live with her mother,” said a snivil- 
ling husband ; ‘‘and Adam was the only hus- 
band who never told his wife what a splendid 
cook his mother was,” retorted his better half. 


Woman's Riests have had another vindica- 
tion. A Troy editor has written a story to 
prove the equality of the sexesin sin. Certainly 
that is a point which we never seriously 
doubted. The higher the nature the gréater 
its fall. 

Some of our ladies, wishing to put down the 
high-priced dressmakers and milliners, have 
formed a society and agreed to make their own 
dresses and bonnets, and they show an amount 
of skill which is not excelled by even the French 
modistes. 

A paveuter of the poet Schiller is living and 
married to the Count Von Gieichen. His grand- 
son, Baron Fritz Von Schiller, is a retired offi- 
cer in the Austrian service, and as he is in 
failing health and without issne, the name of 
Schiller will at his decease become extinct. 


Some one thinks that the Episcopal marriaze 
service should be altered and the lady made to 
say, ‘‘ with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
since these with a large proportion of worldly 
goods are the ones most sought after by the 
young men of the present day in this city. 


‘*T kNow a man whose hair turned white in 
one night,” said a lady to a friend with whom 
she was chatting. ‘‘AndI know a lady whose 





hair came off in a single dance,” was the reply. 
Such ‘airy speech sufficiently ventilated both 
parties, and the window of conversation was 
shut. 

Aw Oregonian was arrested for running away 
with a girl and marrying her. The charge was 
proved, and the case would have gone hard with 
the offender had not his wife put in her pretty 
face. The jury returned a verdict, ‘ Illegal but 
natural ; any sensible man would have done the 
same thing.” 

A man sitting by the side of a young lady 
asked, ‘‘ Why is a lady unlike a mirror?” She 
gave itup. ‘Because a mirror reflects without 
speaking,” he replied. ‘And why is a man 
unlike a mirror?” she asked. ‘I cannot tell,” 
he replied. ‘Because the mirror is polished 
and he is not,” she replied. 


Tue Lebanon Standard has the following ad- 
vertisement :—‘‘ A young lady—wealthy, beauti- 
ful and accomplished—wants a handsome, in- 
tellectual gentleman to go with her on a bridal 
tour to Europe the Ist of June. N. B.—None 
but intellectual men need apply. Send pedi- 
gree. Address, Adrienne St. Clair.” 


Ar a recent reception at the White House the 
only lady not dressed in silk, satin, or velvet, or 
all three combined, was the wife of Sir Edward 
Thornton, the British Minister, who wore a 
dress of dark, soft looking material, eminently 
suitable for Winter wear. The deviation from 
the general rule was as suggestive as it was 
striking. 

Ata concert in Boston, a young woman who 
was disturbing those of the audience seated 
near her by incessant chattering, was sum- 
marily silenced by a gentleman who handed 
her a piece of paper on which he had written 
the suggestion that she might not be conscious 
that she was revealing family secrets to a large 
circle of auditors. 

Most men prefer homeliness and amiability 
to beauty and caprice. Handsome women are 
apt to overvalne themselves, and in waiting for 
an immense bid occasionally overstep the mar- 
ket. Their plain sisters, on the contrary, 
aware of their personal deficiencies, generally 
lay themselves out to produce an agreeable 
impression, and in most instances succeed. 

Cutcnons forever! A Massachusetts doctor 
testifies thst these frightful appendages to the 
head are not the usual habitations of worms 
and other vermin, and that they can be worn 
without special danger of overstocking the 
head unless it is thickly inhabited before. 
This is certainly encouraging to all young la- 
dies who wish tu make themselves look fright- 
ful. 


Women who advertised in the Herald for 
board, employment, and other things, have 
often received letters with insulting proposals. 
A few days since one Charles H. Aubrey was 
arrested, and confessed that he wrote some of 
them just for the fun of the thing. The thing 
did not look funny to him when he saw it in the 
light of the court-room, and under the shadow 
of the jail. 

Tue Princess Frederick Charles, wife of the 
second son of the Emperor of Germany, who 
has some reputation as an amateur artist, is 
painting a series of pictures representing all the 
battles in which her husband had command 
during the late war between France and Ger- 
many. She has a miniature art academy at 
Berlin, in which several young women who are 
studying painting assist her in her work. 
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Grace GREENWOOD, in her lecture on ‘‘ The 
Heroic in Common Life,” tells a story of the 
wife of a member of the Arizona Legislature, 
whose house, when her husband was absent on 
his legislative duties, was attacked by Indians. 
She shot six, and the next day wrote to her 
husband: ‘Dear John, the Apaches attacked 
the ranche. I have won the fight. You need 
not come yourself, but send some more am- 
munition.” 


A New York lady gave a leap-year party a 
few evenings since, which was a very delightful 
and novel affair. The rooms were elegantly de- 
corated with flowers, and over each door were 
the words ‘‘Leap Year,” in letters of flowers 
and leaves. The ladies, to secur Partners, 
were obliged to ask for introducti to the 
gentlemen, and at the supper the gentlemen 
were seated around the room, while the ladies 
waited upon them. 


THE young ladies of Vassar deserve the sym- 
pathy of their sisters. Ona recent occasion 
they were obliged to listen to a sermon two 
hours long. The preacher must have imagined 
the poor girls were very unmindful of their 
blessings, or had a great many blessings to be 
grateful for. Perhaps it was administered as 
discipline to prepare them for the lecturing 
they will get one of these days as wives. It 
women are not better than men it may be 
because they are preached to so much. 


A YOUNG woman wanted a sewing machine at 
# reduced price on the ground that she was en- 
‘gaged to a theological student, and she wanted 
the machine to make the trusseau. The sales- 
‘man granted her request on the ground that 
her frankness in confessing her engagement was 
as commendable as her courage in marrying a 
minister and her industry in making her own 
wardrobe. A sowing man should always marry 
a sewing woman, and he will never be troubled 
with rents. It is better to be darned than to be 
dunned. 


A Southern editor thinks the women in that 
section of the country must cease to be as 
lovely and attractive as they now are before 
they can obtain political positions. The gal- 
jantry of the Southerners will not allow women 
a right. Gallantry deals in privileges; gal- 
lantry bows and kisses the tips of the fingers, 
‘and doffs the hat, and smirks and smiles and 
simpers sweet nothings. But gallantry doos not 
respect equality, and recognize justice, and pay 
bills. It is amazingly polite to beauty, but has 
no attentions to bestow on homely worth. 

One of the letter-writers says that Mrs. South 
worth, the prolific novelist, is rather tall in 
figure, with full forehead, well-balanced head, 
thoughtful gray eyes and face denoting intellect 
of the deliberate, reasoning kind. She seems 
likelier to be a writer of the Martineau order 
than of the imaginative style. She has two 
ebildren, Dr. Richard J. Southworth, a much 
esteemed physician of Georgetown, and Char- 
lotte Emma Lawrence, the wife of Dr. James V. 
Lawrenee, an officer in the United States 
army. 


A TRAVELLER was greatly amused the other 
day at three little girls playing at housekeeping. 
Two of them had ‘houses” a little distance 
apart. One of them says to the third little girl, 
‘There, now, Nelly, you go to Sarah’s house 
and stop a little while and talk, and then you 
come back and tell me all what she says about 
me ; then I'll talk about her; then you go and 
tell her what 1 say, aud then we'll play get mad 








and don’t speak to each other, just like our 
mothers do, you know. QO! that’ll be such 
jolly fun!’ That little girl had learned con- 
siderably more of the ways of the world than 
her mother was doubtless aware ot. 


Miss Lyp1a E. Becrer believes that Queen 
Victoria, whatever may be her private opinions 
on the subject, and despite the reserve imposed 
by her constitutional position, does, by the 
mere fact of reigniug over this country, exercise 
a silent, a powerful and constant influence in 
tavor of the political rights of women ; an in- 
fluence the force of which can only be estimated 
by imagining the different aspect which the 
question would have presented if, instead of 
looxing back over thirty-four years of govern- 
ment und a Queen, and forward with fervent 
hope for, ong continuance of such rule, Eng- 
land had nad no woman sovereign since the 
days of Queen Anne, 


A taby writing from England says she found 
women in the offices of the hotels keeping the 
register of arrivals and assigning rooms to 
guests, receiving payment of bills, etc. Soin 
the telegraph office, and in all the stores and 
shops, young and well-dressed ladies form a 
large portion of the attendance. Wherever 
there is light and nimble work to be done she 
universally found ladies employed. In the ex- 
tensive draper establishment of Lee, in Liver- 
pool, frequented by the nobility and wealthy of 
the land, the long lines of counters were at- 
tended by scores of beautiful young girls, taste- 
fully dressed, and who were waiting upon the 
crowds of ladies and gentlemen purchasing 
supplies. 


Mis3 Lypra E. Becker thinks Democratic 
governments are less favorable to woman than 
those of monarchical form. Under government 
of privileged social classes, it is not merely sex, 
but rank, and some degree of culture and intel- 
ligence, that give individuals a share in the 
government. Women enjoy in comimon with 
men the privileges and influence accorded to 
these social and personal conditions, and they 
have been eligible for government in almost 
every country which has preserved monarchical 
institutions to the present day. The single 
great monarchy which excladed women from 
the line of saccession has disappeared from the 
political arena. But no republic with which we 
are acquainted, unless perhaps that of the 
Pitcairn Islanders, has counted women as citi- 
zens, or allowed them to take a recognized part 
in the government. All claims to political 
power founded on the possession of rank, 
wealth, intelligence and education are set aside, 
and the one attribute of sex is made the sole 
qualification for political rights. Under no 
form of government therefore is the political 
status of women so absolutely nil as under 
modern republicanism. Whatever electoral 
rights Englishwomen enjoy at the present day 
are derived from the ancient lines of the consti- 
tution and not from the spirit of modern 
democracy. 


M. D. Conway, in one of his Commercial 
letters from London, says :—After nearly two 
years of agitation Edinburg University has 
voted that young women may enter the same 
medical classes with young men forstudy. The 
University Court has not yet decided whether 
they may also obtain the same degrees and pro- 
fessional titles ; but the energetic author of the 


‘* Life of Milton,” Professor Masson, to whose 


knightly pertinacity this result’ is greatly due, 





will not rest until he has secured full equality. 
The case of the long siege of the female physi- 
cians at Edinburgh has been much influenced 
by the interference of the Aphrodite, the God- 
dess of Beauty. She came down from the 
clouds to mingle in the fray in the form of a 
lovely young lady of high rank, who bears the 
bloomily suggestive name of Peachy. Female 
physicians are not always beautiful, but one day 
it was found that all the young medical students 
of either sex were surpassed in proficiency by 
the young lady to whom I have referred. The 
surly Senatus refused to award Miss Peachy 
the prize she had admitted!y won, because of 
her sex. All Edinburgh was indignant. 
Whether the indignation would have been so 
warm had Miss Peachy been old and scraggy I 
will not conjecture. I have my surmises on 
that question. Certain it is that while this 
lovely and intellectual girl moved about in the 
best Edinburgh society she silently carried 
conviction to many hearts, and helped the 
cause of Woman’s Rights mightily—as the 
latest result of a tremendous struggle shows. I 
refer to this matter as a hint to American re- 
formeresses. Let them put their prettiest foot 
forward. 


At the meeting to consider the higher educa- 
tion of women, held in Boston a week ago, Rev. 
Dr. Hedge took strong ground in favor of giving 
women the highest education, and was inclined 
to recommend the co-education of the sexes. 
And he paid the following noble tribute to 
women, whose names should be treasured and 
revered by all their sex :—‘‘ It has been my good 
fortune to enjoy the intimate acquaintance of 
some of the most intellectual woman whom 
this country has produced. To speak only of 
the departed, I will mention the names of Mar- 
garet Fuller and Mrs. Sarah Ripley. Both of 
these I call self-educated women, for though 
Margaret, in early life, had had some advantage 
of schooling, the schools of her experience 
could bear no comparison with even the more 
ordinary schools, to say nothing of the so-called 
‘female colleges’ of our day. What she 
brought from the school is hardly to be taken in 
the account in the education of that wonderful 
miné. Mrs. Ripley was wholly and in the 
strictest sense a self-educated woman. The 
most learned woman I have ever known, the 
most diversely learned perhaps of her time, and 
not inferior in this respect, I venture to say, to 
any woman of any age, she taught me, so far as 
asingle example could teach it, that whatever 
difference there may be in the faculty of acquiring 
knowledge, there is no difference bet ween the fem- 
inine and the masculine mind. Youths suspend- 
ed from college for misbehavior were committed 
to her instruction, and carried by her through all 
the studies required for readmission,in the Greek 
tragedies and the higher mathematiés as well as 
the modern languages and the lighter branches 
of the college course. Yet so free had she kept 
herself from pedantry, bookishness, and all airs 
of intellectual superiority, that her learning, 
though known by report, was apparent only to’ 
scholars whose own attainments enabled’ then 
to sympathize with her in literary purstits, and 
whose society elicited the rich and varied stores 
of her mind. Another thihg she taught me by 
personal experience and by the far-reaching’ 
effects of her training on its subjects, that, of all 
the influences for good which society affords, 
there is none which so stimulates, inspires, pro- 
tects, and refines a3 that of a thoroughly edu- 
cated, right-minded, true-hearted woman.” 
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Not Guilty. 


Txe acquittal of Mrs. Wharton, of Balti- 
more, after a protracted and exciting trial, is 
an event of unusual interest. She was ac- 
cused of murder. Eminent physicians and 
chemists averred that General Ketchum had 
died from the effects of poison. The pub- 
lic put implicit confidence in their state- 
ments, and circumstances pointed their 
hundred fingers to the accused. She began 
to be regarded as a female monster, and 
was suspected of having a hand in all the 
mysterious deaths of the city and vicinity 
for the past dozen years. She was adjudged 
guilty of untold crimes, even before she was 
proved guilty of one. 

The trial has been a memorable one in 
every respect. The circumstantial evi- 
dence was found to be a mosaie of possibil- 
ities ingeniously arranged and cunningly 
matched, but only needing to be shaken 
by a cross-examination to be jostled com- 
pletely out of place and left in disorder. 
Then the chemical analysis was proved to 
be unscientific and inexact, while no pre- 
cise and reliable record of minute and im- 
portant particulars was presented. The 
professional experts on one side were con- 
tradicted by those on the other side, and if 
the defence had not the science, it neutral 
ized the opinion of the experts upon whom 
the prosecution relied, and turned the tide 
of sympathy in the defendant’s favor. This 
fact, with the absence of any motive for the 
deed on Mrs. Wharton's part, and her ex- 
cellent character, settled the question in 
the public mind, and no one was surprised 
that the jury returned the verdict of ‘‘ not 
guilty.” 

We rejoice in the acquittal of Mrs. Whar- 
ton, not because she is a woman, but be- 
cause she is undoubtedly innocent, and 
because it is gratifying to know that there 
is such a thing as an innocent person being 
aocused of acapital crime. There is so much 
wickedness, depravity and violence in the 
world that it is a blessed relief to know 
that everything is not black that is called so. 
Human nature is not wholly bad. And 
while there is so much to shake our faith 
in goodness and fill us with misgiving 





and despair, it is cheering to have the 
cloud of suspicion lifted from any char- 
acter on which its shadow had settled, and 
the innocence of any accused person es- 
tablished. The result of this trial has not 
only relieved an estimable woman from 
the greatest obloquy and the severest pen- 
alty of the law; it has cleansed the air, 
and made virtue easier and the werld 
brighter and life dearer than they would 
have been had the verdict been otherwise. 








Frivolous or Strong-Minded. 


One of our illustrated fashion papers ad- 
mits that women, at the present day, are friv- 
olous. They are gay, showy, extravagant, 
discontented, and rather inclined to dis- 
sipation. Their heads are easily turned. 
They have no taste for, or enjoyment in, 
home and its simple duties, and are never at 
ease except at balls, parties, receptions, at 
the theatre or opera, or travelling. Their 
life is excitement. Their existance is effer- 
vescence. Their object is pleasure. But 
notwithstanding all these drawbacks they 
are sweet creatures, angels in disguiss, cap- 
tivating as well can be, and only the hard- 
est hearts can resist their fascinations, 

Bat allowing all that can be said against 
the fashionable ladies of our time, they are 
infinitely preferable, the writer thinks, to 
the strong-minded women—the homely, 
hard-visaged, high-browed women with a 
missicn. These last are fearful. Who 
would think of marrying a woman physi- 
cian, or lawyer, or member of Congress ? 

Well, this is putting the thing in a comic 
way, certainly. We happen to know of a 
few women who are physicians, and have a 
good income from their practice, but not 
one of them ever lacked for offers of mar- 
riage. There are a plenty of men who have 
no scruple whatever to marrying a woman 
who can support herself and a family by 
the practice of an honorable profession. 
We know milliners who have established 
themselves in a good business by prudence, 
industry, and enterprise, and have scores 
of suitors anxious to share the profits of 
their establishments. 

Let a woman be elected to Congress and 
she will find it necessary to marry in order 
to protect herself from the constant annoy- 
ance of solicitors for her hand, if for no 
other reason. 

There is something stale and stupid in 
this method of upholding pernicious fash- 
ions aud excusing a vanity that is vice. 
The woman of fashionable society is worth- 
less, frivolous and wretched; her life is 
wasted; she is no comfort to anybody, a 
burden to her husband if she is unfortunate 
enough to have one, a deceit and a snare. 
But how much prettier she is than some 
woman of earnest purpose, who spends her 
life in usefulness instead of throwing it 
away on shams and vanities. The little 
foot, the dainty hand, the glittering jewels, 
the rustling silks, the toss of a toyish head 
—they are so much lovelier than an honest, 
plain, noble, usefal, devoted womanhood, 





without any of the fripperies of fashion ! 
Let us be frivolous rather than strong- 
minded. And this is the argument and 
the morality which our fashionable papers 
teach. 

Were it necessary to choose between 
beauty, grace and refinement cn one hand, 
and nobility and worth on the other hand, 
probably three-fourths of our women would 
decide for the latter, It only needs tostate 
the question fairly in any company, to any 
unsophisticated woman’s mind, to have a 
decision honorable to woman and to human 
nature. But the fashion-teachers never 
put it in that way. ‘The strong-minded 
woman is hideous, and you shall be frivol- 
ous and pretty,” is their plausible way of 
speech. We must shake the tangles out of 
the skein by showing that there is no ne- 
cessary antagonism between grace and grav- 
ity, refinement and reason, beauty and ben- 
evolence, a truly sweet and winsome spirit 
and demeanor and the noblest purpose, the 
most polished politeness and the loftiest 
philanthropy. A musical voice can have a 
moral conscience behind it, and a brilliant 
culture can adorn aconsecrated mind. The 
beautiful and true should go together and be 
merged in the good, 








Self-Ruled. 


Most people lack a settled, well-consider- 
ed plan of life. Moderation and self-res- 
traint are the foundation of virtue, but pas- 
sion and impulse continually operate against 
it. Human nature needs a bit as well asa 
spur, but the mind must be trained to bridle 
itself, and, so to speak, to put the bit be- 
tween its own teeth. Much of our educa- 
tion proves abortive because it fails to teach 
practical self-government. Soon as the 
swaddling bands of school and college are 
removed the untrained instincts assert them- 
selves, and fine rules and wire-drawn prin- 
ciples are snapped like withes of grass. 
What system of training is there which gets 
hold of the instincts themselves, and binds 
them over to reason in the service of right ? 

Women, it is said, are less reasonable 
than men ; but reasonableness is not taught 
in the male colleges any more than in fe- 
male seminaries. Instruct girls as well as 
boys not to go too far. As much depends 
on stopping at the right point as in starting 
atall. A lovely feast can easily degenerate 
into a saturnalia. Beauty is next door to 
voluptuousness. We constantly see people 
who are run away with by passions, pre- 
judices, weaknesses, and foivles. An emo- 
tion comes along and picks them up, and 
goes gallopping away with them at a mad 
pace, and we know not where next we shall 
find them. Fidelity, steadfastness, honor, 
constancy, are wise checks as well as noble 
inspirations. They pat the shoe under the 


wheel of impalse, and hold back with the 
whole force of character, 

Let us live on « plan and for a purpose. 
The artist may have a good gift for draw- 
ing separate objects in the landscape, but 
without the power of combining he cag 
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never makea picture. So the educated will 
takes the different faculties of the mind 
and welds them into a perfect whole. Order 
is rhythm and harmonious. Self-control 
learns all its subtle and impalpable bound- 
aries. Virtue itself is only a finer apprecia- 
tion of and accordance with the eternal 
fitness of things. Much of character is 
barren because it is unorganized, like a 
cart-wheel with the spokes lying around 
loose. Put the tire of self-control about it 
and it can run and be of service. 


The people who believe anything down 
to the ceutre of themselves are alarmingly 
few. Conviction cannot take firmly hold of 
the loose and disconnected elements of 
which they are composed. They are good, 
benevolent, pious, humane by sparts. 
They have hot fits and cold fits, they back- 
slide and repent, and get converted over 
again. Life is a skating exercise in which 
they are continually tumbling down and 
picking themselves up. Like some springs, 
their virtue intermits, and it is well for 
them if the house does not take fire when 
the supply stops. What is needed is a 
deep, strong base of character supporting 
every gift and endowment of the mind, and 
holding every faculty and feeling in proper 
place and poise. Let our educational sys- 
tems in some way contrive to teach self- 
government to the young men and women 
preparing to plunge into this complex 
modern life, where wealth and luxury are 
ever on the increase, where temptations 
thicken, and the incitements to noble living 
seem ever less and less keenly felt, and we 
shall have a generation wise and virtuous, 








Joining Hands. 

Tue report of the Judiciary Committee 
locks that door. There is no hope of gain- 
ing our object through Congressional 
action until there is a public sentiment in 
its favor so definite and decided that Con- 
gress will not dare to resist its demands, 
The thing for the friends of woman’s en- 
franchisement to do now is to create this 
public sentiment. 

Congress does not make public opinion ; 
it merely registers it. Legislatures do not 
create public sentiment; they obey it. 
Educate the people of any State up to the 
point of demanding the enfranchisement of 
woman, and its legislature will find a score 
of clauses in its Constitution that will admit 
of the innovation, and judges will discover 
laws and precedents enough to sanction the 
act. Create a popular demand for universal 
suffrage, and every candidate will hasten to 
put himself upon that plank. But without 
this public sentiment to support their de- 
mand the friends of woman suffrage may 
rap their knuckles off in knocking at the 
doors of Congress, and cover both Houses 
with an annual snow storm of petitions 
until doomsday, without avail. It is this 
work of creating public sentiment that we 
are called todo. The community must be 
educated up to the high point of appre- 
ciating the need, and feeling the force of 








the arguments in favor of universal suffrage, 
before it will he conceded on any ground. 
Three-quarters of our woman and half of 
our men are not’ ready for woman suffrage. 
They are not toned up to that high key of 
morals and humanity and reason where 
they can accord with such a grand measure 
as this, which implies the highest civiliza- 
tion and the completest culture, and carries 
all the millennium in its possibilities. And 
what we have to do is to lift the average 
level of thought and feeling among men as 
among women, so that they shail be pre- 
pared for a measure which to-day would be 
a revolution, but which to-morrow will be 
an evolution gradual and beneficent as that 
of Summer from the Spring or sunrise 
after dawn. 


And to this end let all efforts henceforth 
be directed andallsteps tend. And for the 
furtherance of this object let there ba a re- 
union and joining of hands of all who are 
interested in the emancipation and eleva- 
tion of our sex. Let bygones go. If there 
have been misunderstandings and mistakes, 
let them be forgotten, while with enlarged 
views and enriched experience we join 
hands about a central purpose, and conse- 
crate ourselves anew to a common cause. 
There is no sense in a war of organizations, 
a clashing of societies, a petty conflict of 
personalities. This old squabble between 
New York and Boston has caused untold 
mischief already, and should be buried 
while we join hands over its grave. It 
sometimes seems as though Mrs, Stanton 
and Lucy Stone are the two thieves be- 
tween whom the enemies of our cause are 
trying their utmost to crucify it, and these 
noble and devoted champions of our move- 
ment should refuse to be accomplices in 
such a criminal transaction. 


What we want now is a new joining of 
hands, Women propose to reform the 
politics of the country. They would adda 
new element of principle and politeness, 
of humanity, and refinement, and grace to 
all our civil affairs, They would overcome 
the animal in society with the angel. And 
yet what a spectacle they have presented 
to the country by their personal antipathies 
and rival organizations. It is no answer to 
say that they have behaved no worse than 
men do. If women cannot behave better 
than men, if they cannot manage affairs in 
a nobler fashion and a more loving spirit, 
if they cannot show a more self-sacrificing 
and forgiving and refined demeanor iu their 
treatment of each other, if they cannot 
tolerate differences of opinion and drop the 
mantle of charity on each other’s mistakes 
and misfortunes, they would only increase 
the discords of the political arena were they 
to enter it, and their bickerings and conten- 
tions among themselves will forever neu- 
tralize all their appeals and answer their 
arguments, It is only by uuion, co-opera- 
tion, the sacrifice of personal ambition for 
the sake of the principle, consecration to 
the great and holy cause, that they can de- 
monstrate their fitness for political respon- 
sibilities to the world, The strongest 





argument the women of this country can 
urge in favor of their enfranchisement, 
would be a hearty joining hands around 
one central purpose and forgetting every- 
thing else in their enthusiasm for its fur- 
therance. 





The Working Women. 


Tue third meeting of the New York Woman 
Softrage Association was held in Masonic Hall 
last Thursday evening. There was a fair audi- 
ence, bat what it lacked in numbers was more 
than made upin enthusiasm. It was a meet- 
ing desigued to interest working women in 
the suffrage movement, and was attended very 
largely by them. Mrs. L. D. Blake presided, 
and made a brief but very happy opening 
speech, showing how working women suffer from 
the present inequalities of society, and how the 
possession of the ballot would tend to improve 
their condition. She then introduced Miss 
Jennie Collins, of Boston, who is identified with 
a very successi{ul movement in that city for the 
benefit of poor workiug women, and whose 
name is identified with a much-needed and no- 
ble philanthropy. 

Miss Collins made astrong and telling speech, 
full of capital hits. She told what the working 
women of a great city had to contend with and 
endure, iu a very vivid and striking way. The 
question was asked, Why do not these women 
emigrate? Let them go into the country ; go 
out West; go anywhere rather than suffer, 
starve, or fall in town. They have no money 
to go with. There is no certainty for them to 
go to, anda woman cannot travel about and 
find employment like a man. The very fact of 
her coming from the eity and seeking employ- 
ment is suspicious. Suppose they are sent ? 
Who will you send? Those able to take care ot 
themselves here? They do not need to go. 
Those who are not able to earn a living? But 
they would fail in the country, which wazts 
bone and sinew, the physical strength and 
training which a city woman does not have; 
and if she goes into the country it is only to 
change the scene of her suffering. Philau- 
thropic gentlemen tell ot good homes for women 
in the country, and picture an Arcadia to their 
imaginations. But no true woman will marry 
any sort of a drudge merely for the sake of hav- 
ing aroof over her head. Tne home without 
the Leart is merelya pen. If working women 
are extravagant it is because they ave extrava- 
gant examples, and because the men emile upon 
a pretty bonnet and admire millinery. They 
lack independence because they are trained to 
dependence, and have no individuality of their 
own because they are brought up to be copy- 
ists. It is just this love of imitation which is 
the weak place in woman’s character, which the 
tempter assails. She wants dress, jewels, 
finery, and is dazzled by gifts which hide the 
guilty purpose and fatal end. Women suffer 
from adventurers, who, as soon as a woman is 
successfal, try to marry her ¢. a support. The 
cry for cheap labor is the gr€at corroding can- 
cer that fills the houses of infamy, The ladies 
of the community rush to the houses where 
cheap goods are advertised, little thinking that 
they are taking the batter off the poor girl's 
bread. The men give money to build churches 
and then go into their factories and dock the 
girls’ wages, and this injastice will be carried 
on till women go tothe polls and speak for 
themselves. Mrs. Frances Hallock followed 
with a very ipteresting and excellent specck. 
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Correspondence 





Our Irish Letter. 
To the Editor of the Revolution : 

Dvrinc the last month the progress of 
Women’s Rights in Great Britain and Ireland 
has been most satisfactory. The annual meet- 
ing of the Manchester Women’s Suffrage So- 
ciety came off successfully, and Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M.P., declared his intention of again 
bringing in the bill to remove the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women early during the ap- 
proaching session of Parliament. At Birming- 
ham a large and influential meeting ia favor of 
the enfranchisement of women was held on 5th 
December. Mr. Dixon, M.P., was among the 
speakers, and among other remarks observed 
that he considered women should be in Parlia- 
ment, and that he was prepared to welcome 
them there. Several ladies took part in the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

In Dublin a Women’s Suffrage meeting was 
held at St. James’s Place, Blackrock on 20h 
December, Miss Anne Isabella Robertson pre- 
siding. Letters were read from a large num- 
ber of eminent and well-known Jadies and ger- 
tlemen who had become members of the Society 
since the last meeting. Miss Robertson, in 
opening the proceedings of the meeting, alluded 
to the illness of the Prince of Wales, and ob- 
served that the Queen, who was at the head of 
political affairs in this country, had given fresh 
proofs that a woman need not lose a particle 
of domestic affection by having her mind en- 
larged by tue consideration of subjects of wide- 
Her Majesty was 
obliged to take a deep and persistent interest 
in matters affecting not only her own realms, 
bat those of the nations of the whole world, 
and yet she wasa pattern wife and mother. 

Those who say that women in general have 
nothing to do with politics prove either a great 
want of reflection, or an imperfect knowledge of 
what politics really mean. Politics simply 
mean the government of the country. They tre- 
quently affect the most minute particulars of 
household life and economy. Each debate in 
Parliament, from that on a war in a foreign 
land to the tax upon the cheapest article of 
food, may have its effect equally tor good or 
evil on both the men und women of the nation. 
Women are obliged to obey the laws just as 
men are, and punisbed like men, if they break 
them; there is no indulgence shown to them 
by the law in any particular, and they are often 
treated by the law with great harshness. Women 
ure expected to pay their rates and taxes with 
intelligent punctuality when the tax-collector 
comes knocking at their doors, and that their 
furniture will be sold, or perhaps they them- 
selves be sent to prison if they cannot pay 
them; but they are not expected to wish for 
the privilege of having a voice in the election of 
the law-makers, though they krow that their 
male neighbors "e pay the same amount of 
taxes as they pay ate allowed this privilege of 
voting. Some persons profess to think that 
women would lose, rather than gain, in dignity 
by exercising the franchise; but when we re- 
‘member that the law-books state that the only 


world political importance. 


persons disqualified forever from being voters | 


are **Women and idiots,” we cannot imagine 
there is auything particularly graceful or digni- 
fied in being excluded from the suffrage. 

Some persons say that women would be taken 
from their domestic duties if they were given 
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votes, which argument would lead us to infer 
that the women of this country were very hard 
worked indeed ; that in addition to possessing 
no political privileges, they were more constant- 
ly occupied with domestic duties than the bus- 
iest lawyers, the busiest doctors, the busiest 
grecer:, the busiest blacksmiths are occupied 
with their several callings ; for all these latter 
individuals are supposed to find time for voting. 
Other opponents of women’s suffrage declare 
that women ought not to be allowed the suffiage 
as they do not work at all, and lead a pleasant, 
idle life, entirely provided for by men. In an- 
swer to these romantic individuals, who imagine 
women are shielded from all care and trouble 
and responsibility, it may be pointed out that 
nearly three millions of unmarried women in 
England are earning their own bread and man- 
aging entirely their own affairs; while upwards 
of eight hundrei thousand married women, 
with husbands living, were engaged in occupa- 
tions by which they earned money. In the 
manufacturing districts of the country, from 
which a large amount of the national wealth is 
derived, women are extensively employed, al- 
ways receiving, however, less wages than the 
male workers, even tor doing the same amount 
of work. 

In every department of life women suffer 
from the want of political representation ; their 
interests are neglected ; their feelings altogether 
disregarded. 

A resolution was woanimously passed by the 
meeting thanking Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., tor 
his kindness in bringing in the bill to give 
women the suffrage. The annual public meet- 
ing of the Edinburgh Branch of the Women’s 
Saffrage Society will be heldjin January. Miss 
Anne Isabella Robertson has been invited from 
Dublin to speak at it. The Dean of West- 
minster ; Sir Robert Ansthruther, M. P. ; Pro- 
fessor Hodgson, L.L. D.; the Rev. Professor 
Charteris ; Miss Talour, of Stranraer; Dancan 
McLaren, Esq., M. P., are expected to take 
part in the proceedings of the meeting. Mrs. 
McLaren, wife of Duncan McLaren, Esq., M. P. 
for Edinburgh, and sister of the Right Hon. 
John Bright, is Presideut of the Edinburgh 
Women's Suffrage Society, and her daughter, 
Miss Agnes McLaren, is the Honorary Secretary 
to the Association. A. C. 

Dvsuay, Dec. 29. 








Poratogs are much more nutritious and pal- 
atable if they are properly steamed than they 
are boiled. Wash them clean and place them in 
a steamer over boiling water. If the potatoes 
are of a good quality, the secret of having them 
mealy and palatable is in steaming them very 
rapidly ; as without a rapid condensation of 
steam and a detention of steam in the steamer 
by a close lid, the potatoes will be hard and ap- 
pear not to be done, however long they may 
have been cooking. They should steam until 
the skin cracks, and a fork will easily penetrate 
the centre. If not to be brought to the table 
soon they should continue to steam until 
wanted, as steamed potatoes become solid much 
sooner than boiled ones do. 








Tue widow's mite business has played out, 


| said a minister recently to his congregation just 


j 


| 


before a collection was taken up. ‘If you have 
nothing but cents, pray save them up until you 
get enongh to buy astamp.” There was a great 
falling off in nickels in the plates that night. 





Miscellaneous. 


SSS — 


A Real Romance. 

Axsovr 1790 a wanderer who had lost his way 

asked a night's shelter at the cottage of a small 
farmer and shopkeeper in the village of Bolas, 
Shropshire, England. Strangers were unusual 
there, and, from a suspicion of his bona fides, hos- 
pitality was refused. The wanderer pressed his de- 
mand, and prayed that he might stay till morn- 
ing, even if they would give him no more than 
a chair in the stone-floored lower room. The 
grudging boon was at last granted; and the 
next morning the family and their forced guest 
made acquaintance with one another. 
’ The stranger's enjoyment of the society of the 
Papa and Mamma Hoggins was enhanced by 
presence of their daughter Sarab, who, in the 
full bloom of rustic beauty, chained the soi- 
disant Mr. Jones’ eyes, and, through his eyes, 
his heart. And now the adventure of an hour, 
connected with intricate roads and coming 
night, was destined to cflect the wanderer’s 
future life. Now from that village, from those 
fields where Sarah milked the cows, from that 
dairy where ber white arms persuaded cream 
into butter, Mr. Jones could not stir. He had 
stated to inquirers that his particular function 
was that of an undertaker; a vocation which 
might account for the tender melancholy which 
weighed on him; or that name might have 
darkly hinted to Sarah that he was ready to 
undertake every office, however unaccustomed, 
in which she played a part. The presence of 
Mr. Jones in the village in a skort time became 
a fixed idea. The inhabitants looked upon him 
with arespecttul fear. As weeks went on he made 
occasional absences from Bolas, always short, 
and confined to two or three days ; and on his 
return he seemed to abound with money. 

The natives of Salop are not dull. They put 
the money and the absences together, and they 
whispered the result to one another. They felt 
sure Jones was a highwayman. After a while 
Mr. Cecil—we may as well drop the alias—be- 
came the avowed suitor of Sarah Hoggins ; but 
the predatory notion still clung to her mother's 
mind, and she sturdily set her face against the 
connection. The father’s logic was simple, and 
ultimately prevailed, ‘‘ Why, he has plenty of 
money.” He showed his easy circumstances, 
indeed, by taking land and by buying a site on 
which he erected the largest house in the 
neighborhood, now called Burleigh Villa. It 
stands amongst fields, facing the Wrekin, some 
miles distant from that landmark. They mar- 
ried. A daughter was born to them and died. 
She was buried in the little churchyard ; but 
her grave is not forgotten. 

News at length reached Mr. Cecil, then be- 
come Lord Burleigh, which induced him to 
travel to London. His wife accompanied him. 
Although he had been at great pains to have his 
wife educated and taught accomplish ments, tradi- 
tion still describes her as ignorant of her rank ; 
and, therefore, she felt sarprised at the reception 
which they met with at the great houses of no- 
bles and commoners on their road. They ar- 
rived at Stamford. They drove up to the Bur- 
leigh House, and then was put the question 
whether Sarah would like to be mistress there. 
The denouement followed. The son of Sarah 
Hoggins succeeded in 1804 to the title of Mar- 
quis of Exeter. He died in 1867, and the grand- 








son of Sarah Hoggins is now the owner of the 
Marquisate and of fair Burleigh, 
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To-morrow. 





BY ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 

Ovr on the beach a maiden sits, 

With absent eyes and parted lips 
She watches the waves lap idly up, 

And marks the track of the white-winged ships ; 
Half awake and ha!fin a dream 

She notes the gulls sail screaming by, 
Feels the wind blow her yellow hair, 

And counts the clouds in the changeful sky. 


A ship in her dreams sails fair and fast, 
Nearing and nearing the port at home, 
Crowding all sails as she cuts the waves, 
Leaving behind her wh.te swirls of foam. 
She sees on the deck her lover stand, 
Dreaming like her of the tender hour 
When he shall clasp and hold her his own, 
Heart of his heart, of his life the flower. 
She muses thus till the sun goes down, 
Till sky and waves have in twilight kissed, 
And a cloudy moon shines overhead, 
Like an opal set in a ring of mist. 


“To-morrow,” she murmurs, with quickened pulse, 
Rising to leave the wave-washed strand : 
“ Another day of waiting and hope 
Before his vessel shall greet the land. 
Fly, dim night, through the trackless sky, 
Hasten, O sun, t> your morning place ; 
The glad dawn bring that will rise on me, 
When I shall look in my lover's face.”’ 


Over the sea the storm cloud hangs, 
Wrapping his vessel in black eclipse. 
Round and round fly the screeching gulls, 
Deeper and deeper the strong prow dips. 
No eye sees how the bark goes down ; 
No ear lists to the good ship’s knell. 
Soft on her pillow the maiden sleeps, 
While her lover's lips waft their last farewell. 


Morning dawns with rosiest glow, 

Tinging the waters with coral and gold, 
Nor in sea nor sky is a whisper heard 

Of the secret the whits topped billows hold. 
Day after day the maiden will wait, 

Month grow to year ere her watching be o'er 
For a lover will never come to land, 

For a ship which never will touch the shore, 








Women in China. 





Ove of the most noticeable features of the Chi- 
nese race is the fact that the population has reach- 
ed its maximum, and that there is a necessity to 
check it. The means employed is that of infanti- 
cide. How common the crime is, is still a ques- 
tion. Observation thus far has been confined 
mostly to the seaboard. Infanticideisa choice 
between two evils. Death is preferable to a life of 
prostitution and poverty. A boy is always re- 
garded a god-send and a girl as a very poor-send. 
The question arises when a girl is born, shall 
she live? This is decided by the prosperity of 
the parents. If not prosperous, convenience 
determines against life. The poordoubtless 
destroy their female children without remorse. 
Four proofs may be given for the frequency of 
infanticide. First, the foundling asylams, which 
are so prevalent in China, and which receive no 
male children. Second, proclamations or tracts 
are so frequently bulletined through the cities 
warning against female infanticide. The third 
is evident in the admission of the natives to the 
murder, and the fourth in the great excess in 
number of the males over the females found in 
the empire. The parents are not brutal, but 
necessity regards no affections, and the poor 
little infant is usually drowned in a tub of 
warm water before she knows what life is, and 
what miseries she escapes out of through the 
door of early death. 

Betrothals of the females are not settled by 





‘ 


the parties themselves in China, but by brokers, | Mrs. Fawcett, at a recent meeting in Eng- 


or go-betweens. 
ways women. Betrothals are arranged when 
the parties are children. 


These match-makers are al- | 


Girls are an article of | 


land, in speaking of woman suffrage, said the 
interests of men and women are not opposed !o 
each other. If the exclusion of women from 


commerce, the purchase-moxey ranging from | political power be right, women as well as men 


ten dollars toathousand or more. 


But with | were interested in maintaining it, but if, on the 


these disinterested betrothals married life is| contrary, it be unjust and contrary to the 
not more unhappy than among the crowned | principle of true representation, then men as 


heads of Enrope. 


The marriages of the Chi-| well as women were interested in destroying it. 


: | + 
nese are ceremoniously complex and connected | If one member suffered all the members suf- 


with many idolatrous rites. 


they are raised near each other. Sometimes the 
marriage is displeasing to the groom, but the 
betrothalis sacredly observed. Power of divorce 
is all in the hands of the husband, but seldom 
exercised. Polygamy is not common, but the 
substitution of the maid, as in the case of Sarah 
and Abraham, is often practiced. 

There is no social life in China. Woman is 
alone, and expects to be alone. The occupation 
of females is to cook, embroider, and serve as 
tailors. Little feettcharacterize the aristocracy, 
the standard measuring 24 inches for shoes, 
though the Mantchoo government had excluded 
the evil practice of foot compression from the 
royal palace. Mothers-in-law are proverbially 
inconvenient in China, as among us. Mothers 
have rights over their daughters after marriage. 
The women are cleanly and nice in their habits, 
which cannot always be said of the men. The 
women of China are as happy as they know 
how to be. They are no more subject to the 
caprices of themen than among us. They have 
considerable influence, though it is never pub- 
licly exercised. And the question of the reno- 
vation of China depends far more upon the ac- 
tion of women than almost anything else. 








The Ages of the Presidents. 


As so many of the young of to-day are hoping 
and striving to achieve greatness and possibly 
aspire to hold high places in the land, it may be 
of interest, if not positively consoling, to know 
that those who have held the noblest position 
known to our form of government, attained it 
late in life. Particularly is this true of Presi- 
dent Harrison, who was the oldest of the Presi- 
dents, being sixty-seven years of age when he 
was elected. That courtly fand elegant old 
gentleman, President Buchanan {was sixty-five 
when he became Chief Magistrate, and next to 
him, in point of years, was Zachary Taylor, the 
hero of Buena Vista, and'the eleventh President 
of the United States. John Adams, Washing- 
ton's successor, was sixty-one, as also was 
Andrew Jackson, and both Madison and Mon- 
roe andalso John Quincy Adams were fifty-eight 
when they attained presidential honors. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Martin Van Baren were 
each fifty-seven, and James K. Polk was forty- 
nine. Franklin Pierce was next to the youngest’ 
being forty-eight, while the present incumbent, 
U. S. Grant, was forty-seven at the time of his 
inaugural. Of the three Vice-Presidents, Tyler, 
Fillmore and Johnson, the former was fitty-one, 
the latter fifty-nine, and Mr. Fillmore was fifty. 
—Baldwin’s Monthly. 








‘‘ Woman is a delusion, madam !” exclaimed a 
crusty old bachelor to a witty young lady. 
‘« And man is always hugging some delusion or 


other,” was the quick retort. 








GeorGE Extor says: ‘“‘A woman dictates be- 
fore marriage in order that she may have an ap- 
petite for submission afterward.” 


A young man never | 
sees his betrothed until after marriage, unless | 





fered. Some said that women were intellectually 
inferior to and pbysically weaker than men. 
She was not going to enter into the vexed ques- 
tion of the relative mental powers of men and 
women. It was a question of philosophical 
interest, and quite irrelevant to the present 
question—ought women to have the suffrage ? 
If it were established that the mental powers of 
women were inferior to those of men it would 
not afford the slightest ground for their dis- 
franchisement. It was said by some, especially 
by those born north of the Tweed, that Britons 
born north of the Tweed were, on the whole, 
superior in mental power to Britons born south 
of that river. If this were established, no 
doubt it would afford an argument for the dis- 
franchisement of London and Birmingham. 
Bat it was certain that all women were not in- 
ferior to all men. Mr. Bonverie had argued 
that women should not have a vote, because 
they were superior to men, and that they could 
not be brought into rough contact with the 
other sex without defiling their modesty and 
purity. If one class, inferior to the other in 
the duties of physical life, would be contamin- 
ated and defiled, with which did they think 
political power ought to rest, with the con- 
taminator or the contaminated, with the defiler 
orthe defiled? Those who used an argument 
like this must laugh in their sleeves. 








At the ordination of Miss Mary H. Graves, 
the other day, a gray-haired clergyman said to 
Celia Burleigh: ‘* When women preach men 
will listen. The great difficulty heretofore has 
beeu to interest men in the work of the Church. 
A man’s thought on religious topics has less in- 
terest for men than a woman’s thought must 
have, and I for one rejoice that the time has 
come when men are to have the gospel preached 
to them. 








A NEGRESS was relating her experience of 
heaven, to which she was carried while in a 
trance. ‘‘Did you see any darkies dere?” 
asked one of her auditors. ‘You let me be! 
Don't 'spose I went into de Almighty’s kitchen, 
do you?” 








Ir it was wrong for Adam to live alone when 
there was no woman for him to marry, it must 
be very wicked for men to live alone when there 
is a world full of women wanting husbands, 
and pretty women, too. So somebody says. 





EXAMPLES FOR THE LADIES. 


W. Ketty, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with 
a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, in 14 years, 
$14,564, in making coats; an average of more 
than $20 a week, with but a few cents for trifling 
repairs. 








HE FIRST CHURCH OF THE TRUE REPUBLIC 
holds its meetings at 184 Livingston Street, near 
Galllatin Place, Brooklyn, every Sunday, at 744 p.m. 
The tribe of Joseph particularly invited. 
Mus, SPRAGUE VOSBURG, 


ELE¢Z LEADER, 


211-214 
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HAVE MANUFACTURED OVER 11,009! 
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BRADBURY PIANO -FORTES, 


a2” Trom personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can indorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
taepublic. Ws sing the Bradbury Pianos iu our 
families, aud they give entire satisfaction, 





are u 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions for the Bradbury Piano. 


8.GR — Execut 
“J 1 perfe 


ive Mansion, Washington. 
cily delighted with my Braa 






» SALMON P. CHASE, Washington, PF C. 
Bradbury to be the Natioval Piano of the 


decides the 
country. 


Hon. COLUMBUS DELANO, Secretary of the Intericr, 


Wasbington, D.C 
Interior. 
P. M. Gen CRESWELL 
urfriends adn the de 
used at our Fecepti on 
ROBERT Bt INNER 





, calls the Bradbury the Piano for the 


and Mrs, 
ightful t 


CRESWELL—* A: 
nes of the Bradbur; 
New York Le iger—* At auy tite 
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een * Dexter’ to Listen to the touves oi 
r Bradbury.’ 

M. a MIPSC )N, Bishop M. E. Church, Philade!phia—* j 
is a very superior instrument, both inits finish, sweet 
tones and singit ulities,”’ 

E. 8. JANES, bis M. } ch, New York—" W 
know of no better I »than t t mary.” 

Rev. Dr. JOHN Mc LINTOW { Drew The ica. | 
Seminary—“ My tamily and friends say the Bradbury 

nec a 

7 SEPHICUMMI NGS, Preside t } | 


- 














11 Wilbl t iis ¢. Cam bearts:; 
MORLEY PUNSHON, : ronto, Canada—“ We 
lighted with the Bradbury Piano.” 
S. ARTI K, Philadelpbia—* We have used for 
years and can recommend the Bradbury Piano,” 

Dr. J - “" CHAMBERS—" Var Bradbury Piano bas 
v ] opinions among the Philadelphians.” 

_ Pull iP "’ ulLLIPS, New York, says: “I have sung 

ith and used the Bradbury Piano in my family tor 

ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del.—" We 

dbury Piano the best instrument we eve: 

. FISHER, Professor of Music, Girard College, 

Putiade! pbia—-* I use as my family Piano the Bradbury, 
and can with fidence recommend them.’ 

CHAPLAIN . ALE, Phiiadeipbia, Pa —* From the 
Atlantic to the Pa soast I have | heard of the superi. 
or qualities of the I bury Piano : 

Rev. DANEEL ¢ » Christian Advosate—* 1 
purcbased a Bra - , ar nd it is a splendid instru- 
inént in eve ry re .. 

THEODORE T TIL ‘TON, Editor Golden Age—“If you 


were to ask my children, I am afraid they would say they 
like our Bradbury almost as wel! as they like me.” 

Dr. DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate.— 
**] use the Bradbury Piano, and think, like his music, it 
cannot be excelled.” 

Rev. Dr. FIELD, Editor of the Evangelist—“ I have 
used a Bradbury for years in my family and think there 
is nove superior.” 

A Liberal 

nd Schools. 


F. u. SMITH & CoO.. 
Late Supt. tor and successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome st., New York. 
SMITH. «8 1329 H. T M’COUN 


int to Ministers, Teachers, 


College 





“The Greatest Luxury in the World.” 


TURKISH BATHS, 


Nos, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N 





.¥. 


THERILE MINUTES’ WALK FROM FULTON FERRY. 


Separate 


Department for Ladies. 
OPEN from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


While the Turkish Bath has established itself as an 
elegant and refined luxury, its great feature is its power 
as a remedial agent. 

First class rooms and Board for those 
Wodastious in ths Institution. Address 


ring accom- 





WISTS 
a SSS 


THE IMPROVED UMVERSAL 
IS THE BEST WRINGER. 


ist REASON,.—It has Rowetw’s Parent Dovey 


Coes on one end only of the shaft, These cogs 
have longer teeth, cau play apart farther without 
disconneciipg, cay never crowd together so as to 
bind, never work sidewise or out of place ; wear 
more evenly afd tara easier than ary cog-wheel 
ever invented. 

2@ REASON,—It has the Patent Stop, which 
keeps the Cogs from disconnecting and losing 
their power, yet allows the rolls te play apary far 
enough to wring tne largest articles easily. 

3a. REASON,—It has the Malleable Iron Fotd- 

ang Clamp, which cannot be broken, and fast- 
ens securely and easily to tubs of any curve, and 
fits washing machines or stationary tubs oi fully 
two inches in thickness, which no curved or or- 
divary clamp can do, and it folds under out of 
the way when not ia use and for convenience in 
packing. 

REASON.—It bas the Folding Apron or 

Guide, to couduct tke clothes safely over the sice 

«ft the tub, free from contact with the clamp or 

screws. 

KH EASON.—It has the peculiar advantage cf 

Two Pressure Screws, so arranged with vat- 

ent wooden springs that each screw presses en 

both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 
in the centre, while the two together give double 
the capacily for pressure 

REASON.--The Elastic Rubber between 

the strong wooden springs relieves their rigidity, 

makes the machine turn easiev, saves the roll 
from strain, and causes the pressure to bear on 
botb ends of the roll alike, 

REASON. --All its Ikon parts are wrovcart or 

MALLEABLE, not liable to break, and carefully gal- 

vavized, to prevent rast. 

REASON.--The Handle or Crank is not 

screwed on like other wiingers, but BOLTED or 

RIVETED, and will turn clothes backward or for- 

ward, or from one tub to another, without coming 

loose. 

REASON.—Its folding lower slat fits down to 

any stationary tub or washing machine, and pre- 

vents water slopping over, as it will with ordinary 
wringers. 

10th REASON,.—It is very light and porta- 
ble, yet built so substantially that the strongest 
person cannot break it in wringing the largest 
garment. 

With all these Advantages, its price is no 
greater than that of any inferior wringer with. cogs. 


Sold by the House Furnishing and Hardware Trade 
generally. 


The celebrated 


DOTY WASHING MACHINE, 


Manufactured and sold also by 


WETROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
R C. BROWNING, President. 


32 Cortlandt gtrect, New York. 


4th 


Sth 


Oth 


T7th 


Sth 


Sth 


1317-1318 
HART BROTHERS 
313 & 315 FULTON STREET, 
The largest stock of 
FINE WATCHES, 
JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE 
to be found in the City, at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


HART BROTHERS, 
313 & 315 Fulton Street, 








CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M. D, 


BROOBLIN. 






BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Constant and Permanent Value, 
Is 
WEBSTER'S 


New Illustrated Dictionary, 


FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 


GET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,090 Words and Meanings nol in other Dictionartes, 
3000 Engravings. 1849 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

“Whenever I wish to ascertain exact definiticns, I 
consult it, and that is quite often.’’—[Vice-President 
Coltux, Oct. 28, 1871. 

“Almost fanitless definitions, orthography and pro- 
nunciation, and the numerous additions in the body 
| of the work, render ita production of the rarest exce}- 
J 


Ot 











lence and aa invalaable ail to every student of the 
| Eng lish Il ngiage. No stadent or literary man in our 
country, »t the present day, can afford to be without a 
copy." —[ resident Pool, Univ, N. Carolina, Nov. 10, 1871. 

A necessity for every inte slligent fimily studeut, 
teacher and profes mal man. What library is com- 
pete withou! the best Pn glish Dictionary? 

ALSO 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


1040 Pages Octave. 600 Engravings, 
Price $5. 

This work is reallya gem of a Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million.—[American Educational Monthly. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
For Curupren Trerarna, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething by softening 
the gums, reducing #ll inflammaticn—will allay aL. Paty 
and spasmodic action, and is 

Sure TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselvos 
- RELIEF AND WEALTH To Your INFAN1s. 

We have put up and sold this article for years, and 
CAN SAYIN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we 
have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
NEVER HASIT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE when timely used. Never did we 
know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used 
it; on the contrary, all are delighted with its opera- 
tions, and speak in terms of highest commendation of 
its magical effects and medical virtues. We speak in 
this matter ““ WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of ex- 
perience, end pledge our reputation for the fulfilment 
of what we here dec'are. In almost every instance 
where the infant is suffering from pain and exhaustion 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered 

This valuabie preparation 
NEVER-FAILING SUCCESS in 

THOUSANDS OF Cass. 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will almost 
instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BowELs AND Wixp Coutc. 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in 
alicases of DYSENTERY AND DIARRHCA IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething or from any other 
cause. We would say to every mother who has a child 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints—Do not 
iet your prejudices nor the prejudices of others stand be- 
tween your suffering child and the relief that will be 
SURE—yes, ABSOLUTELY SURE—to follow the use of 
this medicine iftimely used. Full directions for using 
will accompany each bottle. None genuise unless the 
fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the 
outside wrapper 

Sold by all Druggists throughout the world. 


has been used with 


HENANDOAH VALLEY :—Va. & W. Va. 
200 Cheap and Fertile Farms! Good Markets. Short 
winters and healthy climate. Send for Catalogues, 


Virgiuis Keal Estate Ageucy, ‘a. 
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PACKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


(METHODIST BUILDING) 
805 Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St. 


Here is where young men are thoroughly equipped 
for the duties of business life. 

Instruction given in the most practical way in all the 
branches of a business education, 

No term divisions, Students can enter at any time. 

Call for circular or address, 
8. 3. PACKARD, Principal. — 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


For the relief and cure of all derangements in the 
stomach, liver and bowels, They are a mild aperient, 
and an excellent purgative. Belng purely vegetable, 
they contain no mercury or mineral whatever. Much 
serious sickness and suffering is prevented by their 
timely use ; and every family should have them on hand 
for their protection and relief, when required. Long 
experience has proved them to be the safest, surest and 
best of ail the Pills with which the market abounds, 
By their occasional use, the blood is purified, the cor- 
ruptions of the system expelled, obstructions removed, 
and the whole machinery of life restored to its healthy 
activity. Internal organs which become clogged and 
sluggish are cleansed by Ayer’s Pills, and stimulated 
into action, Thus, incipient disease is changed into 
health, the value of which change, when reckoned on the 
wast multitudes who enjoy it, can hardly be computed, 
Their sugar coating makes them pleasant to take, and 
preserves their virtues unimpaired for any length of 
time, so that they are ever fresh, and perfectly reliable. 
Although searching, they are mi'd, and operate without 
disturbance to the constitution, or diet, or occupation. 

Full directions are given on the wrapper to each box 
how to use them as a Family Physic, and for the follow- 
ing complaints, which these Pilis rapidly cure :— 

4 or DYSPEPSIA Or INDIGESTION, LISTUESSNESS, LANGUOR 
and Loss or Appetite, they should be taken moderately 
to stimulate the stomach, and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liven Comprarxr and its variuus symptoms, 
Birious HEADACHE, SicK HEADACHE, JAUNDICE or 
GREEN SicgNeEss, Brtiovs Conic and Brrious Fevers, 
they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which 
cause it. 

For DYsenTeRY or D1ARRH@A, but one mild dose is 
generally required. 

For RHEUMATISM, GoUT, GRAVEL, PALPITATION OF THE 
Heant, PAIN IN THE SIDE, Back and Lorss, they should 
be continuously taken, as required to change the diseased 
action of the system. With such change those complaints 
disappear, 

For Dropsy and Dropsicat SwWELLINGS, they should be 
taken im large and frequent deses to produce the effect 
of a drastic purge. 

For SUPPRESSION, & large dose should be taken, as it 
produces the desired effect by sympathy. 

Asa Dinner Pill, take one or two Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and bowels, 
restores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 
Henoe it is often advantageous where wo serious de- 
rangement exists. One who feels tolerably well, often 
finds that a dose of these Pills makes him feel decidedly 
better, from their cleansing and renovating effect on the 
digestive apparatus. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


PracttcAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS., 
LOWELL. MASS. 


NO DRAUGHTS — 


aT 





TO GIVE COLDS. 





No ratiling of sashes on windy nights 
to break your rest. 


Warm halls, snug rooms, and comfort throughout the 
house by using these celebrated WeatuerR Srnips. 

Greatly increased demand, owing to the Reduced Price 
List, 


ROERUCK BRO3S., 
58 FULron STREET, NEAR CLIFF 





{Same office eight years, 1307-tf 


GEO. WOODS & CO.’S 


Parior & Vestry 


ORGANS, 
ARE 1HE VERY BEST1 IN USE. 


as proven by their unparalleled success ; which is solel 
due to their 


UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 


their great capacity for variety of effect, and the beauty 
of those effects. 


All persons wishing a Parlor Organ for use, Organists, 
Teachers, or Music Dealers, are invited to acquaint them- 
We feel confident thata 
knowledge of them is all that is required to secure thelr 
selection. 


selves with these Instruments. 


Call upon or address 


DOANE, WING & CUSHING 


No. 423 Broome street, New York. 
1281-t 








BOYNTON’S 


Brick-Set and Portable, Anthracite and 
Bitaminous Coal 


FURNACES, 


FOR CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, STORES, ETC., ETC. 
Thirty years’ experience in manufacturing these 
goods have given us a stock superior to any in market. 
Send for circulars. 
Ricwarpson, Boynton & Co,, 234 Water St., N. Y. 
1301-3ms 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufactur- 
ers of Patent Spring-back 
Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationer”, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex, "se Books, Diaries, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Shesamen, 

Wallets, &c., &c. 

We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. 





““ Always Ready.” 


WM. B. BROMELL & CC., 
Practical, Prompt and Cheap 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


92 WHITE STREET, 


(Between Broadway and Elm,) NEW YOPK. 


Your favors earnestly solicited. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 


Wm. B. Bromell. David Smith, 


198-8mos 


HALL’S 
VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
HAIR 


g= RENEWER. 





Every year increases the popularity of this 
valuable Hair Preparation; which is due to 
merit alone. We can assure our old patrons 
that it is kept fully up to its high standard; 
and it is the only reliable and perfected 
preparation for restoring Gray or FapEep 
Harr to its youthful color, making it soft, 
lustrous and silken. The scalp, by its 
use, becomes white and clean. It removes 
all eruptions and dandruff, and, by its tonic 
properties, prevents the hair from falling 
out, as it stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
glands, By its use, the hair grows thicker 
and stronger. In baldness, it restores the 
capillary glands to their norma vigor, and 
will create a new growth, except in extreme 
old age. It is the most economical Haim 
Dressinc ever used, as it requires fewer ap- 
plications, and gives the hair asplendid, 
glossy appearance. A. A. Hayes, M.D., 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, says, ‘‘ The 
constituents are pure, and carefully selected 
for excellent quality and I consider it the 
Best Prerararion for its intended purposes. 
Sold by all Druggqists and Dealers in Medicines. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
° . 
Buckingham’s Dye 

“OR THE WHISKERS. 

As our Renewer in many cases requires 
too long a time, and too much care, to re- 
store gray or faded Whiskers, we have pre- 
pared this dye, in one preparation, which will 
quickly and effectually accomplish this 
result, Itis easily applied, and produces a 
color which will neither rab nor wash off. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 
Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO0., 


NASHUA, NM 
EXPECT COLD WEATHER. 


BURTIS 


BASE BURNING FURNACE 


Has been pronounced by leading architects and sectentific 
men to be THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE ever invented, in that it has the largest radiat- 
ing surface ; consumes its own ; is a perpetual 
Burner ; and circulates the air the 
purest state and largest volume. 


‘The Burts Fire-Place Heater, 


| Improvement on the Morning Glory. 





gases 





most rapidly, io 





PaTeEN: ED Juty 4, 1971, 

This wonderfal Heater will sit in an ordinary Fire- 
place, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping rooma 
veside, Jtisas cheerful as an oven grate ; 1s tree from 
Inst ; requires but one kindling the entire Winter, and 
3 without au equal in the world. 

THE EMPIRE 


EATING RANGE 
HEA TING RA} . 
Greates' Success of the Age. 
This Range will warm from two to four upper rooms 
with the same fire required for cooking. 
SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Burtis, Graff & Rice, 


206 Water street, N. ¥., Cor. Fulton 
1901l-eow.6m 











J. Wacken, Proprietor. ae 
Gon'l Agents, San Francisco, Cal, and 32 & $4 Conmerce st, N. 1 


R. H. McDoxarp & Co., D 


MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derfal Curative Effects. They are nota vile Fancy 
Drink, made of Poor Rum,<Whiskey, Proof 
Spirite and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called ‘* Tonics,” “ Appetiz- 
ers,” “ Restorers,” &£c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 
Alcoholic Stimulants,” They are the GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of 
the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair “y 

They are a Gentile Pargative as well as a 
Tonic, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting asa 
powerful agent in relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs. 

FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether in 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters have no 
equal. rl 

For Iidammatory and Cironic Rheumatism 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious, 
Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
Bitters have been most successful Suea Diseases 
are caused by Vitlated Blood, which is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of the Digestive Organs, 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Weadache, 
Pain in the Shouklers, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- 
fammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate the torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of unequaled effi 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. ° 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun- 
clea, Ring-worms, Scaid Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of Whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 
and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One bottle in such cases will convince the 
most incredulous of their curative effects. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impuri- 
ties bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
will tell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow eC 

Fin, Tape, and other Worms, lurking in the sys- 
tem of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed and 
removed. Says adistinguished physiologist, there is scarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whose body is 
exempt from the presence of worms. It is not upon the 
heaithy elements of the body that worms exist, but Upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, ng ver- 
mifuges, no anthelmintics, will free the system from 
worms like these Bitters. 

a Sold by all Druggists and Dealers, ad 
J. WALKER, Proprietor R. H. McDONALD & co, 

General Agents, San Francisco, Cali 
and mmerce Street, New York 


Druggists and 


fornia, and 32 














GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, local or travelling, with 
a chance to make $5 to $20 per day se 
new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? They 
last forever ; sample free, so there is no risk 
Ad at once Hudson River Wire Works, 130 
Maiden Lane, cor, Water St., N. ¥., or 16 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, I, 1205-1317 
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VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 


OR 


WORM LOZENGES. 


Much sickness undoubtedly with children and adults 
attributed to other causes, is occasioned by worms 
The “‘ Vermifage Comfits,” although effectual in des- 
troying werms, can do no possible injury to the most 
delicate child. This valuable combination has been 
successfully used by physicians, and found to be safe 
and sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to children. 

Children having worms require immediate attention, 


as neglect of the trouble often causes prolonged sickness. 


Symploms of worms in children are often overlooked* 
Worms in the stomach and bowels cause irritation, 
which can be removed only by the use of a sure remedy 
The combination of ingredients used in making Brown's 
“ Vermifuge Comfits”’ is such as to give the best possi- 


ble effect with safety. 


Boston, Jan. 27, 1864. 
Messrs. Jonn I. Brows & Son : 

Agel have used your ‘“* Worm Comfils’’ in my practice 
for two years past with always good success, I have no 
hesitation in recommending them as a very superior 
preparation for the purpose for which they are intended. 
AsI am aware they do not contain any mercury or other 
injurious substances, I consider them perfectly safe to 
administer even in the most delicate cases. 

ALVAH HOBBS, M.D. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Take each time— 


One Lozenge for children from 1 to 2 years. 


Two “ “ “ 2 to 4 “ 
THrRer “ es “ €4to6 “ 
Fotr “ a over 6 “ 


Six Lozenges for adults. 
To be taken in the morning before breakfast, and at 
night (bed time) for four or five days. 


Commence again in a week, and give as before, if symp 
toms of worms are again observed. 


JEREMIAH CURTIS & SONS, 
New York | , 
JOHN I, BROWN & SONS Proprietors 
Boston. ; 


All orders should be addressed to 
CURTIS & BROWN, 215 Fulton S., N. Y. 


Sold by Draggists, Chemists and Dealers in Medicines 
at 25 cents per box, 











REST AND COMFORT 


TO THE 


SUFFERINC. 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 


AaxXD 


’ . 7 
Familv Liniment 
Is the best Remedy in the World for the following come 
plaints, viz ; 
Cramp in the Limbs and Stomach, 
Pain n the Stomach, Bowels, or Side, 
Rheumatism in all its forme. 


Neuralgia, Bilious Colic, 
Dysentery, Cholera, 

Fresh Wounds, Colds. 

Tooth Ache, Chapped Hands 
Sore Throat, Burns, 

Sprains and Bruises, Spinal Complaints, Chills an 


Fever. 
PURELY VEGETABLE AND ALL-HEALING 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 


PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton Street, N. Y¥ 

The HovseHoip Panacea AND Famity Lintuent will 
extract the fire from a burn immediately, and remove all 
painand soreness. Alsoa sure cure for Dysentery and 
Summer Complaints, giving immediate relief. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING : 

In ali cases of Pain in the Side, Stomach, Back or Bowe 
els, Dysentery and Summer Complainis, it should be taken 
internally, as follows : ; 

To a tumbler balf full of water put a table-spoonful or 
more of sugar ; add to it a tea-spoonful of the HousEHeLD 
PANACEA AND FamILy Linmwent; mix them well to- 
gether, and drink it. 

In all cases of Sore Throat, either from Cold, Bron- 
chitis, or any other cause, prepare the mixture as above, 
and take a tea-spoonfal or two every hour or two through 
the day. 

For Rheumatic Affections in the Limbs, Slomach or 
Back, Spinal Diseases, Stitches in the Back or Side, make @ 
thorongh external application with the HovsEHOLD Pan- 
ACEA AND Famity Lixtment, in its fall strength, rub- 
bing it in well. 

For Tooth Ache, wet a piece of cotton and put it to the 
tooth. 

For a Cough and Pain in the Side, bathe the side and 
stomach well, and lay ona piece of dry cotton wadding 
or batting to the parts affected, which will produce a 
little irritation, and remove the difficulty to the skin and 
carry it off. 

For Agus, make a like application to the face. Itis 
best at all times, when making an external application, 
to take some of the above mixture internally ; it quick- 
ens the blood and invigorates the system. 

For Burns or Scalds, put it on in its fall strength imme- 
diately after the accident. 

For Cuts, wrap up the wound in the blood, and wet 
the bandage thoroughly with the HovusEHoLD Panacea 

p FaMILy LINIMENT. 
or Chills and Fever it is a certain and sure cure, 
Should be used freely externally about the chest, and 
aken internally at the same time. It quickens the 
ood and invigorates the whole system. No mistake 
out it. 


j@® PRICK, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
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SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 
perience, au entire success; Simple — Prompt— 
Efficient and Reliable. They are the only medicines 
perfeetly adapted to popular use—so simple that mis- 
takes cannot be made in using them ; so harmless as to 
be free from danger, and so eflicient as to be always re- 
liable. They have raised the highest commendation 
from all, and will always render satisfaction. 











Nos. Cents 
1. Curea Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations......... 2 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. conceal 
3. “ Crying Coliceor Teething of Tnfants......25 
4. “ Diarrhea, of Children 4 Adults....... a 
5. ae tery, Griping, Bilious Colic........% 
6. « Cholem Ecdben, omiting.......... 25 
7. ** Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. . «25 
8. es —_ Toothache, Faceache. . 25 
9. « eadaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. 225 
10. sad beeen og Billous Stomach....... 25 
il. ** Suppressed or Painful Periods -.25 
12. ** Whites, too Profuse Periods.... 25 
13. *« Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathin 7 +625 
14. « Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions........25 
15. vg Rheumatis:n, Rheumatic Pains...... 25 
;1'. « Fever and Ague, Chiil Fever, Agues.. 50 
17. *« Piles, blind or bleeding................- 50 
18. ** Opbthlamy, and sore or weak eyes........ 50 
19, ** Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza...... 50 
20, ** Whooping Cough, violent coughs........ 50 
21. ** Asthma, Oppressed Breathi'g......... . 50 
22. «« Ear Discharges, impaired hearing. ron ahs 
23. * Scrotula, enlarged — Swellicg:...... 50 
24. « Geueral Debility, physical weakness..... 50 
55. “ Dropsy and Scanty Secretions............ 50 
26. “ Sea Sickness, sickness from riding.. secces 50 
27. 06 RSEOy Testes, GIBVE. ... ccsccccvccecccs 
28. “ Nervous Debility, Seminal Emis- 
sions Involuntary Discharges......1.00 
Five Boxes, with one $2 vial of 
Powder, very necessary in serious 
WUE occas ntecdes parccinc wetandee eee $5.00 
29. ** Sore Mouth, Canker $Osececerccoveqcsece 50 
30. ‘* Urinary weakness, wetting bed........... 50 
31. ** Painful Periods, with Spasms...........- 50 
31.  Sufferings at change of life............. 1.00 
33. “« Epilepsy, spastas, St. Vitus Dance....1.00 
34. ‘* Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat.........50 


FAMILY CASES 
‘Of 35 to 60 large vials, morrocco or rose- 
wood case, containing a specific for 
every ordinary disease a family is sub- 
ject to, and books of directions...from 
Smaller Family and Travelling cases, 
WEEE SD OD SE FARIS, oc cicccve ects from 
Specifics forall Private Diseases, both 
for Curing and Preventive treatment, 
in vials and pocket cases............. 
POND’S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Soreness, 
Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, Earache, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Piles, Boils, 
Stings, Sore Eyes, Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, Old 
Sores. 
Price, 6 0z., 50 cents ; Pints, $1.50 ; Quarts, 
garThese Remedies, except PONS’S EXTKACT, by 
the case or single box, are sent to any part of the coun- 


try, by mail or express, free of charge, on receipt of the 
price. Address 


Humphreys’ Specific 
Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 562 ate. New York, 
Up-town Store, 817 Broadw: 
FOR SALE BY ALL. DRUGGISTS. 


$10 to $35 
$5 to $8 


$2 to $5 








HARLEM & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spectacle Cases and Tobaceo Boxes, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


SPECTACLES, EYE & OPERA GLASSES, 


Knives, Forks, Spoons, 


POCKET MATCH SAFES, SEWING BIRDS, 
TAPE MEASURES, 


BELLS, RAZOR STROPS, &c., 
299 Broadway, 


Near DvuanNe STREET, NEW YORK. 


HFNRY K. VAN SICLEN 


BIBLIOPOLE, 


Room No. 5, 133 Nassau Street, New York. 


TABLE 





Personal attention given to supplying Family and 
a School Libraries, by mail or otherwise, 








i. T. HELMBOL D. 


A CASE OF TWENTY YEARS’ 


STANDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn., June 26, 1867. 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist : 


Dear Sm: I have been a snfferer for upward of 
twenty years with gravel, bladder and kidney affec- 
tions, during which time I have used various medical 
preparations, and been under the treatment of the 
most eminent physicians, experiencing but little re- 
lief. 

Having seen your preparation extensiveiy advertised, 
I consulted my family physician in regard to using your 
Extract Buchu. 

I did this because I had used all kinds of advertised 
remedies, and had found them worthless, and some 
quite injurious ; in fact, I despaired of ever getting 
well, and determined to use no remedies hereafter un- 
less I knew of the ingredients. It was this that prompted 
me to use your remedy. As you advertised that it was 
composed of buchu, cubebs and juniperberries, it oc- 
curred to me and my physician as an excellent combin- 
ation ; and with his advice, after an examination of the 
matter, and consulting again with the druggist, I con- 
ciuded to try it. I commenced to use it about eight 
months ago, at which time I was confined to my room. 

From the first bottle I was astonished and gratified at 
the beneficial effect, and after using it three weeks was 
able to walk out. I felt much like writing to you a full 
statement of my case atthe time, but thought my im- 
provement might be only temporary, and therefore con- 
cluded to defer, and see if it would effect a perfect cure, 
knowing that it would be of greater value to you and 
more satisfactory to me. 

Tam now able to report that a cure is effected, after using 
the remedy for five months. 

I HAVE NOT USED ANY NOW FOR THREE MONTHS AND 
FEEL A8 WELL IN ALL RESPECTS ASI EVER DID. 

Your Buchu being devoid of any unpleasant taste and 
odor, a nice tonic and invigorator of the system, I do not 
mean to be without it wraenever occasion may require its 
use on such occasions, 

M. McCORMICE. 

Should any doubt Mr. McCormick’s statement, he re- 
fers to the following gentlemen : 

HON. WM. BIGLER, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
HON. THOS. B. FLORENCE, 
Washington, D. C. 
HON, J, C. KNOX, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON, J. 3. BLACK, 
Ex-Jadge, Philadelphia. 
HON. D. R. PORTER, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
HON. ELLIS LEWIS, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
R. C. GRIER, 
Philadelphia. 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON, W. A. PORTER, 
Philadelphia. 
HON. JOHN BIGLER, 
Ex-Governor of California. 
HON, E. BANKS, 


Washington, D. C. 
And many others, if necessary, 


HON. 





If “It the ‘Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Use that old and well-tried remedy 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which greatly facilitates the process, and is sure to 
regulate the bowels. It relieves the child from pain 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the infant 
quiet, natural sleep, gives rest to the mother, 














MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
For Children, 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is pleasant to take. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is perfectly safe. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Soothes the child. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Gives rest to the child. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Gives rest to the mother. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S OOTHING SYRUP 
Sold by ali Shon 
NOTWITHSTANDING | 


THE GREAT ADVANCE IN 


CARPETIN 


We still continue to sell at old prices. 


G 





JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS’ 
BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

AMERICAN TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

At $1.40 
ALSO A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

MOQUETTES, 
WILTONS 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS, 
INGRAINS, Exc. 


AT GREATLY PEDUCED PRICES, 


J.P. CARLL & (0. 


209 Puntos Str EDT, Broom, ka I. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & co. 


OPTICIANS, 


535 


Broadway, N. Y. 924 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
Every variety of Mathematical, Optical and Philosophi- 
cal Instruments. 
The following catalogues sent to any address on receipt 
of ten cents eacii: 
Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 
** 2. Optical. 
“ 3, Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


4, Philosophical Apparatus, 1297-ly 
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EMPIRE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Comyp y. 
OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE, 1389 BROADWAY, 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER 
G. HILTON SCRIB- President. 
NER, President. GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice 
President. 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 
rina. Presi SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, No 
Vice vesident. 5 East 20th at., N. ¥. 


M. F. . k 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, WM. F. DRAKE, Drake 


Bros., Bankers, No. 16 
Secretary. Broad st., N. ¥. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, Wynkoop 
LEMUEL H. WATERS, & Hallevbecs, 113 Fulton 
Actuary. at, N.Y. 


HENRY R. MORGAN, WN. Y. 
and Charleston Steamship 
Co., 26 Broadway. 


RICHARD POILLON, ©. & 
R. Poillon, Shipbnilders, 
224 South st. 


L. W. FROST, Continental 
Life Insurance Co,, N. Y. 


T. K. MARCY, M.D., 
Medical Examiner. 


EVERETT CLAPP, Su- 
perintend’t of Agencies. 





(HARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORE. 


$100,000 00 


Geposited with the Superintendent of insurance of the State of New York as special sacurity to Policy-holders, 
SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE, 
THE EMPIRE HAS ACHIEVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE HISTORY OF, LIFE INSURANCE, 
7,500° Policies issued in twenty-one months, insuring over $16,0....0,, 
WHICH Is THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUSINESS EVER DOXE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY INTHE WORLD. 
AND WHY NOT? 
Notice the following liberal features, the most favorable to the i d and 
company . 
Ordinary Whrle Life Policies absolutely non-forfeitable from the payment of first annual premium. 
All other Policies non-torfeitable after two annual payments. 
All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and absolutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 
All restrictions upon travel and residence removed, and no permits required. 
One-third of the Premiums Loaned to the insured, if desired, and no notes required. ’ 
No ac lation of i on Defined Premiums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of Policies. 


Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being returnea to the Policy-bolders equitably, each receiving thereof what- 
ever be may bave contributed thereto. 


The Business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual Plan, 
EXAMPLE OF THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE “ EMPIRE.” 
Age of party insured 35. Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 





lied by those of any other 





~~ Annual Premium will continue the Policy in force 2 years and R days. 
we “ . ad Ld 4 Lhd 2 “7 
Three “ “ o “ “ 6 “ 97 “ 
Four o “ “ “ - “ 46 “ 
Five “ “ “ “ 10 “ 66 oo 


Ete., ete., ete., ete., 
GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN.—An Entirely New Feature, 


Namber of Annual Premiums limited, wang from five to twenty-three, according to age. 

Six per cent. Compound Interest guaranteed from the commencement to the end of the paying period on all th 
payments, until the sum insured shall have been accumulated. 

Toe monetary value of the Policy, during the paying period, averages more than twelve per cent. compound inter- 
est ; and subsequently, during the whole of life, the policy will probably pay an income on its oe to about 
six per cent., and at deata the ameunt insured passes unimpaired to the representatives of the insured. 

The policy (maturing at death) is issued at the time of the first payment for the full amount insured, thus combin- 
ing the advantages of both Life Insurance and Savings Bank. 

According to the age and annual premium, and in the number of years indicated below (the payments then ceas- 
ing), @ policy on the Guarantee Interest Plan accumulates to One Thousand Dollars. Double the given premium 
gives $2,000, etc., etc. 























| whe Aneel To which add Premium and 
Premium on a 4 mount (the Interest (secured | Interest (forming 
At Age of Policy of $1,000 Will in whole sum to be | by the policy) as the basis of 
being P paid) to allowed by the bsequent 

Company. equals 

15 $22 16 22 years. $487 52 + $512 48 = $1,000 00 

21 2615 2 523 00 + 477 00 = 1,000 00 

27 3112 _ & 560 16 + 439 84 = 1,000 00 

33 87 46 Sad 579 36 + 420 64 = 1,000 00 

39 45 7 _— = 640 64 + 359 36 = 1,000 00 

5 5701 B= © 684 12 + 315 88 = 1,000 00 

51 72 97 » © 729 70 + 0 = 1,000 00 

or, varying the Annua! Premium and the number of years : 

14 $5044 18 years. $655 72 + $344 28 = $1,009 00 

2 56 47 Bs 677 64 + 3-2 36 = 1,000 00 

26 63 62 mm 699 82 + 300 18 = 1,000 00 

$2 72 76 » * 727 60 + 272 40 = 1,100 00 

38 82 87 >. 745 83 + 254 17 = 1,000 00 

44 96 23 s * 769 84 + 230 16 = 1,000 00 

60 113 46 , © 794 22 + 205 78 = 1,000 00 

At intervening ages, the.same results follow from proportionate premiums. 














aa Viret-Class Agents wanted in all parts of the country, Apply at the Home office, 139 Broadway. 
| AGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS, &c., &c., 
especially adapted for the use of Sunday Schools, 


LADIES 
| Churches, with a large assortment of Bible, Scientitic, 
Desiring to procure a First-Class Sewing Machine = and many thousand views of different sub- 
against easy monthly instalments, or good work fur “4 jiperal discount to Sunday Schools and Ministers. 
nished at home, will apply at 294 Bowery, 157 East Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 
26th st., or 477 9th ave,, N. ¥. Good work at high | W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 
prices if desired. 1%7-ly } 1309-1302 728 Chestnut Street, Pa, 
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This Machine is presented with the fullest assurance 
that it will meet the wants of the public more fully than 
any other, being the largest machines made, having less 
working parts, ranning rapid, light and easy ; possessing 
a variety of new and useful attachments for executing 
an enlarged variety of work ; having a new combination 
of feed and working principles, which renders it more 
effective in executing the various grades of work re- 
quired, either in the family or the manufactory; in 
fact, having every essential element to render it an as- 
sured and speedy success. 

Local agents wanted throughout the United States, to 
whem will be given the most liberal terms known in the 
trade. Send for circular, and address 

THE DAVIS 8. M. CO., Watertown, N. Y., 
or its Branches, Jocated at 161 State street, Chicago ; 
163 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 612 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis ; 460 Fulton street, Troy ; 73 West Balti. 
more street, Baltimore ; 1506 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia ; 32 Temple Place, Boston, and 72 Broadway, New 
York. 1298-1349 








This machine is guaranteed, in its present complete- 
ness, to meet the want of the household, for either do- 
It knits everything and starts 
Efficient and reliable 
agents wanted in every section of the country, with 
whom the most liberal terms will be made. Books and 
circulars sent to any address, free of charge. All orders 
and communications must be addressed to 


DANA BICKFORD, 
Vice-President and General Agent, 
689 Broadway, New York. 


RANGE AND HEATER DEPOT. 


A. McPHERSON, 


No. 23348 WATER STREET, NEW YORR, 
Would call the attention of the public te the 


RADIANT, or NEW FIREPLACE HEATER, 


one that will heat below as well asthe upper rooms, It 
has a shicld to prevent the mica from being smoked ; 
has a dust-damper by which the stove can be cleaned ont 
and a fire removed without dust. Ary one who exam 
ines the grate will be satisfied that it is superior to any 
heater yet made, 7 

Also for sale the American Range, THE MONARCH, 
an elevated oven range, 

The Ztna Stationary Heater, THE VULCAN PORT- 
ABLE HEATER ; also, COOKING STOVES, for coal or 
wood, SELF-FEEDING STOVES, and a variety of Heat. 

Stoves, all of which will be sold at low prices, 


mestic or fancy work. 
the work with a selvage edge. 


1297-1300 














